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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 

summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


OST of the American people believe it to be the duty 
of all good citizens to support the administration, 
or, at least, not to put any obstacles in the way of 
the government so long as men are in arms in the 
Philippines against them. But we are certain that 

the majority of the American people will prefer peace to war, 
if peace is consistent with tranquillity and good order. The 
opinion is steadily gaining ground that Gen. Otis was the 
unconscious cause of the outbreak, and that his personality 
is an obstruction to peace. Many believe that, had Admiral 
Dewey continued in command, there would now be no resist- 
ance to our government. ‘They believe, also, that the antag- 
onism to the American government comes from a total 
misunderstanding of the intentions of our people, and to an 
unwarranted dread of the miseries to befall them if Spanish 
rule gives way to American. We are absolutely certain that 
the people will cordially second President McKinley in any 
action which shall tend to make it easier for the Filipinos to 
cease hostilities. We believe, moreover, that, if the adminis- 
tration will take the lead, so that the people can feel that in 
advocating peace they are heartily supporting their own 
government, an enthusiastic response may be counted upon. 
We say this because we are deeply impressed with the idea 
that the President and the peace commissioners are tending 
in this direction, and that every expression of opinion in 
favor of such a course will be gratefully received, and acted 
upon just so fast as the way opens in that direction. There 
is an acute sensitiveness on the part of many in regard to 
what they consider loyalty, patriotism, and civic duty; but 
no considerable number in any party desire war for its own 
sake. They accept it as an awful necessity, so long as they 
believe that the government is committed to it and cannot 
escape the responsibility for its continuance. They believe 
that, if we must have war, it should be sharp and short. But, 
if they could be assured that the government, desiring peace 
by all means, had found a way out of the conflict that was 
honorable to all parties, there would be a devout expression 
of loyal gratitude to those who had made it possible. 


& 


ALTHOUGH it does not seem so to those who advocate the 
cause of labor, there has been during the last forty years a 
steady progress toward the granting of all their just de- 
mands. So far as the number of hours in the day’s work, 
the wages paid, the protection of women and children, edu- 
cation, and sanitary reforms are concerned, the whole com- 
munity has finally united in consenting to that which has 
been proved to be good for laboring men, their wives and 
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children. Such reforms of necessity move slowly. When 
great changes are to be made which affect the very constitu- 
tion of society, it always has been the case, and it always will 
be, that those who have the power will reftise to act until 
they are convinced that their action will-do good, and not 
harm. Doubts are often irrational, and there are prejudices 
which have no justification. But it is for the safety of 
society that doubts and prejudices hold their ground until 
they are supplanted by reason and the discovery of facts. 
The progress which has been made in the direction of light- 
ening burdens and in improving conditions will be accel- 
erated in the near future if all parties will consent to submit 
the evidence, to plead that their claims are just, and then be 
patient until the evidence makes its impression and the claim 
is allowed. There is vastly more sympathy, fairness, good 
feeling, and regard for justice in all classes of society than is 
ever known by one who is thinking only of the interest of 
one class. On the side of the oppressor there is still power, 
but there is no tyranny in society which cannot be controlled 
by an enlightened public opinion. When it is proved that 
any business interest is opposed to the claims of common 
humanity, that interest must give way. 


J 


An English exchange has put in circulation the story 
which is found below. We have not taken the trouble to 
investigate the matter; but, so far as Radcliffe College, the 
woman’s college connected with Harvard University, is 
concerned, we know that the statement is absolutely without 
foundation. Colored boys enter Harvard College and 
colored girls enter Radcliffe without question, and take their 
part in all the amusements and social life of their respec- 
tive colleges. The story which suggests this comment runs 
as follows: “The cruel injustice of race prejudice in the 
United States is illustrated by a story told in the Wneteenth 
Century by Miss Elizabeth L. Banks. It was discovered 
that a young lady in Vassar College, recommended by Mr. 
Moody, had a drop of African blood — one-tenth — in her 
veins; and it seemed as though the very foundation-stones 
of Vassar would be loosened, so great was the upheaval. 
Miss Banks wrote to the leading girls’ colleges of the 
United States and England, inquiring the terms on which 
girls with a slight tinge of the African in them might be 
admitted. In every case, in the American colleges, she was 
given to understand that a girl with a strain of colored 
blood could either not be received at all or, if received, 
must live in a separate boarding-house with colored or mu- 
latto students, and would be able to mix only with them. 
The principals of the English colleges, we are glad to learn, 
uniformly wrote, presenting their compliments, stating the 
terms, telling when the next term began, and assuring her 
that there was no necessity to have stated anything concern- 
ing the slight mixture of African blood. She could go to 
Girton, Newnham, or other colleges, and find herself neither 
despised nor isolated.” i 

se 


WE sing with satisfaction, “‘ What a night was that which 
wrapped the heathen world in gloom!” and yet life has prob- 
ably never been so gloomy to any race of human beings as 
it sometimes seems to us by contrast with our own happy 
estate. We describe the hard conditions of those who have 
to endure physical hardship, to rough it in the struggle for 
existence. And yet highly civilized men, and sometimes even 
women, will camp out, hunt for their food, erect their own 
shelter, do their own cooking, sleep on the branches of trees, 
rise early, work hard, and from start to finish enjoy it. We 
think of the ancient pagans as bereft of hope and destitute 
of the refining influences of our religion and civilization ; and 
yet the portraits taken from the coffin-lids of Egypt show us 
faces such as we might meet in the street to-day without 
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suspecting that the souls shining through them had been 
developed without the aid of what we call the Christian 
graces. Everywhere and in all times the mind of man has 
found ways to adapt itself to its needs, and to enjoy many 
things which to us seem to be incompatible with well-ordered 
and beautiful lives. It might have been possible for those 
who were in danger of becoming the prey of cannibals to re- 
gard a death by violence and a grave in a cannibal’s 
stomach as no more terrifying than typhoid fever and its con- 
sequences, 
“ i 


THE public conscience is every now and then rudely 
shocked and misinstructed by some ardent lover of his kind 
who makes an inconclusive experiment in sociology. A 
young minister, for instance, to find out how a workingman 
feels on Saturday night, puts on his old clothes, and, getting 
a job for a dollar a day in a foundry, goes to work. His 


hands are blistered, his muscles are sore, his bones ache with. 


unaccustomed toil, and at the end of the week he publishes 
the result. Suppose, instead of the iron foundry, he had 
chosen, without due training, as the scene of his exercise the 
field of athletic sports. Let him join a base-ball team or take 
part for the first time in a football scrimmage, or, without 
physical preparation, attempt any other form of sport which 
requires physical preparation. The chances are that his 
bruises would be more numerous at the end of a week; and, 
if he took himself seriously in this case as in the other, his 
report would be even more dolorous. There are stalwart 
young men who have done the hardest kind of work all their 
lives, and as we know, from their own testimony, have never 
felt worn or weary. They would laugh at the young minister, 
who thought that he knew how they felt after doing for a 
week work which to them was mere play. Such experiments 
do not advance the cause of labor or rightly instruct the 
prosperous classes who would fain be the friends of laboring 
men. ‘ 


Congregationalism. 


The atmosphere of Boston during the last week has been 
charged with the ozone of Congregationalism. Even we, who 
are supposed to breathe an air less pure because infected 
with the heresies of Unitarianism, fill our lungs with the free 
and bracing air of the International Council, and without 
let or hindrance rejoice in our common inheritance. Partly 
because we are less accustomed to dwell upon ecclesiastical 
limitations and theological doctrines as representing the real 
life of the church, we are the more able to recognize and 
feel the force of other traits which are common to and 
characteristic of both orthodox and Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalism. As Congregationalists, forgetting for the time 
that which divides us, we find ourselves regarding with pride 
and satisfaction the personnel of the Council and its proceed- 
ings. Theology aside, we know that we are among brethren 
who have the same ideals of social well-being and civic virtue. 
We have the same love for liberty, whether civil or religious. 
We know that these men will for personal character and 
conduct accept the rules, and teach according to the prin- 
ciples which have shaped our own domestic and ecclesi- 
astical life. We know that the men who compose this 
Council will be somewhat indifferent to sectarian loyalty 
and denominational success; but we recognize the defect as 
one which marks our own communion, and that it is the 
sign of a virtue which in part atones for the defect. It is 
almost a peculiarity of Congregationalism to make much of 
public service as a religious duty, and to teach the prin- 
ciples of a loyalty and a patriotism which are too wide 
and high to be contained within the limits of any denomi- 
nation. 

The Council is aggressive in the declaration of its prin- 
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ciples and methods without denunciation of others who are 
content to walk in other ways. Of course it is a satisfaction 
to us to see that, even while Unitarianism as a form of faith 
gets no recognition in the proceedings of the Council, Uni- 
tarians appear upon the platform and are greeted with ap- 
plause. It is also pleasant to note the fact that, in treating 
the essentials of Christianity and dealing with matters of 
interpretation, all the progress is in the direction of the 
Unitarian interpretation. While we cannot accept all the 
statements of any of the preachers or essayists as adequate 
interpretation of the fundamental facts of human nature and 
its relation to God, we can see that many of the restraints 
of creed have fallen away, that many false doctrines have 
dropped out, and that, so far as new ways are concerned, 
progress has been made toward ideas of human nature and 
the divine government which are honorable both to God and 
to man. 

While we see nothing to indicate that our work is done, 
while we are less inclined than ever to be content with the 
working of the Unitarian leavén in other churches, we can- 
not help listening with pride and satisfaction to the voices of 
Channing and Martineau speaking through men who are not 
aware that still, as of old, God is speaking to them by 
his prophets. The conviction grows upon us that the prog- 
ress of Congregationalism is our progress; that, the larger 
the influence of this body in any country, the larger is the 
place made for us. Instead of saying, “Let thy servant 
depart in peace,” we are the more eager to continue our 
work outside of and beyond the limits of so-called orthodoxy. 
If it were left to us, we would have no antagonisms, no his- 
toric controversies, no definitions of orthodoxy, no fight 
with anybody. In social life, in civic responsibility and 
action, in the conduct of charities and reforms, no power 
can keep us apart. Accepting this fact, Unitarians are 
bound by every principle of loyalty, by gratitude for the 
past and hope for the future, to pledge themselves anew to 
the work which lies before them, only half done by them- 
selves, and never done by any other body. 


Ministers and People. 


Once upon a time, when we were calling on the doctor, 
we found a book upon his table, called “ Etiquette of the 
Medical Profession.” The doctor said there wasn’t anything 
in it worth reading that wouldn’t naturally suggest itself to 
any man of common sense and kindly heart. Since then we 
have often wondered much whether the book so summarily 
dismissed contained any suggestions as to the etiquette of 
those relations which the patient sustains to his physician. 
It is, we fear, a common course of behavior, for people who 
are well bred and who, in general, behave themselves hand- 
somely, to treat the physician, under certain circumstances 
that frequently present themselves, in a very shabby manner. 
For one reason or another, valid or otherwise, the physician 
comes to be distrusted; and the patient or his family feels 
obliged to choose another. The etiquette of the situation 
would seem to demand a kindly note to the physician, in- 
forming him of the contemplated change. But in many 
cases the break is made without a word of explanation; and 
the physician is left to find ovt by gradual surmise that he 
has been dropped, the surmise developing into painful cer- 
tainty and justly wounded sensibility in course of time. We 
have known as kind a heart as ever beat to suffer keenly 
from this lack of courtesy. What troubled him was not the 
dismissal, but the manner of it. 


“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love; 
But why did you kick me downstairs ?” 


The relations of minister and people present a parallel 
case. Certainly, where the minister has faithfully discharged 
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his duties, he has a right to expect that his parishioners, and 
especially those who have for a long time been connected 
with the society, will not withdraw from him without some 
word of kind farewell. It would be shameful for a stranger 
calling on us to suddenly turn his back on us and go off 
without a parting word. It is a hundred times more shame- 
ful, where there has been a long and friendly relation of 
pastor and parishioner, for either party to sever the relation 
in a sneaking, underhand fashion. The rights of friend- 
ship demand that it should never be broken off without some 
mutual explanation. Especially where either friend considers 
himself wronged in any way, he should give the other a good 
opportunity to justify himself or own up to his conscious or 
unconscious fault. But here are principles which often find 
no illustration in the relations of minister and people. Upon 
one hint or another the parochial sheep goes sneaking off 
into another pasture without one gracious bleat. It may be 
that on some occasion of great public interest the minister 
has expressed opinions which the parishioner does not 
approve. Never to do this, the preacher must be something 
more than human or, perhaps, something less. He must 
have a wonderful gift for “ speaking the truth in love,” or he 
must be often silent when he knows he ought to speak. If 
he does speak and it hurts, the parishioner should go to the 
minister and state his grievance, and talk it over thoroughly. 
So doing, he might go away thinking more of his pastor than 
ever, or, at least, persuaded that he has done what he had to 
do or be contemptible in his own sight. 

It is the one-sidedness of the relation between minister 
and people which often is to blame for the sense of ill-treat- 
ment that agitates the parishioner’s sore and troubled breast. 
The minister has his say from the pulpit: the parishioner 
does not have his from the pew. The difficulty here is not 
perfectly avoidable, and yet there are various possible allevia- 
tions. We have heard of a parish tea-party instituted by the 
minister to give his people, who didn’t like his sermon on some 
subject of great public importance, an opportunity to speak 
their minds. But, without any such device, there remains 
the seclusion of the pastor’s study, and his welcome, if he is 
a manly man, to anything that can be brought against the 
substance or the manner of his preaching from his public 
perch. In nine cases out of ten, should the parishioner re- 
sort to this simple and straightforward course, he would find 
himself able to keep to his accustomed track without any 
loss of self-respect, instead of flying off tangentially into 
illimitable space. He and the minister might not agree, but 
they might agree to differ; and what a saving this would be 
on either side! For in no surer way can the parishioner lay 
up for himself a store of irritating thoughts than by treating 
shabbily the minister who has earned his confidence and 
loyalty ; while, on the other hand, nothing is more destructive 
to the minister’s faith in human nature, and of his belief in 
his own Calling, than to find years of patient service counting 
for nothing in comparison with some inconsiderate or too 
carefully considered word. 

These things may be a matter of mere etiquette; but, if 
they are, it is an etiquette that strikes its roots deep down 
into the realities of the moral life. We have gone too much, 
perhaps, in these imaginary situations upon the supposition 
of the minister’s integrity of mind and heart. In the con- 
crete he frequently goes wrong, abuses his privileges, speaks 
twice from his whim or passion to once from his conviction 
or deliberate thought. But here, as well as where his only 
fault is his supreme fidelity to his most exigent ideals, a 
certain noble frankness is the best medicine for his case,— 
the best for him who gives and him who takes. Nothing 
would contribute more to the health of the minister and his 
relation to his people than a more perfect mutual confidence. 
Many a trouble that grows foul in silence and reserve, till it 
becomes a poisonous malarious pool, would speedily evaporate 
in the strong light of a good understanding, each of the 
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other’s inmost heart and mind, or be inundated and washed 
away forever by the rising tide of old affection coming in 
with all its wonted power. 


The Use of Small Talk. 


“ Chotee Bolee’’ is what the Hindus call the chatter of the 
ignorant women about the bazaars. But the human tongue is 
apt to wag everywhere in pretty much the same way. If one 
listens to the talk of street and shop, or even in the average 
family, it must be allowed that a few drops of thought can 
be beaten into a large quantity of froth. 

We all begin to practise early. Very little people, with 
hardly a hundred words in their vocabulary, will often keep up 
for hours the most animated conversation, abounding in 
repetitions, of course, but also showing endless variations of 
the fruitful themes which furnish them with incessant excite- 
ment. It is all right! Only the stupid and semi-idiotic in- 
fant fails to drop his oar into the stream of prattle. The 
germs of thought, as well as of speech, are developed by ex- 
pression. The laws of restraint and of respect for the rights 
and comfort of others must indeed be regarded and firmly 
enforced, when need is; but a very brutal and hurtful use can 
be made of the proverb that “children should be seen and 
not heard.” It will be a sad world when all their lips are 
padlocked. 

But what is the value of small talk among the grown-ups 
and in ordinary social intercourse? Everybody votes that 
the man or woman who constantly forces serious matters to 
the front is a pedant, a prig, or a bore; yet a general incapa- 
city for considering such matters must pass for a sign: of 
arrested development. ‘When I wasa child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child,” quoth 
Saint Paul; ‘but, when I became a man, I put away childish 
things.” To reach the years of discretion is to be capable of 
thoughts that are worth uttering, and in such diction that 
others may be glad to share them. 

There is great authority for saying that “idle words” 
count heavily to our discredit. But what are idle words? 
Words that do nothing. Words that neither pay the hearer 
for hearing nor the speaker for speaking. Mere noises that 
make a demand on our attention, yet waste our time. Theo. 
Brown, the tailor-philosopher of Worcester, relates that, when 
he listened to the rustle of dead leaves, he found that “ they 
had nothing to say and kept saying it,” so that he soon quit 
their company. There is other company which will bear 
quitting. There are words which are worse than idle, because 
they are poisonous. ~ It is needless to characterize at length 
those products of ill-will, scorn, and irreverence which led 
ZEsop to call the tongue “the worst thing in the world,” and 
the apostle James to describe it as ‘a world of iniquity set 
on fire of hell.” A ready instinct warns us when there is 
malignity or impurity in the air. 

But the words that cheer and brighten human life are far 
from being idle. No utterance that serves as a vehicle for 
any proper and healthy feeling is wasted. The notes of 
birds, the signals which animals make to each other, and, 
with good Theo. Brown’s leave, even the voices of winds 
and waves have a significance for all who can interpret 
them. And there is music in a human voice when it is 
truly human. 

Much of the happiness of mankind, possibly a larger per 
cent. than we often realize, depends on small talk, or at 
least on talk that cannot be called large. We rattle on 
about affairs that may be classed as trivial, gossipy, or even 
frivolous; and, when the interview ends, we are aware that 
it has been pleasant and has left us in an amiable mood. 
Often it operates to take off the strain of our tasks and our 
trials, to dissipate our vapors, to exorcise our blue devils, and 
to make us better company for ourselves. We do not pray 
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or praise with any less fervor because we have played. And 
there might well be a clause in our litany, “Good Lord, 
deliver us from the stupid and from the unco’ good, who can 
neither give nor take!” 


Current Topics. 


THE week will end with one of the most extraordinary out- 
bursts of national enthusiasm that have been recorded in the 
history of the American people. The final preparations for 
the reception of Admiral Dewey, who will be the guest of 
the city of New York during the last two days of the present 
week and the beginning of next, indicate plainly that, while 
New York City and State will necessarily play a leading part 
in the demonstration, the welcome to Dewey will be a dis- 
tinctly national affair. The metropolis is crowded with vis- 


itors from various States in the Union, as it was probably’ 


never before crowded in its history. All the ordinary hous- 
ing facilities of New York were exhausted long ago by the 
tremendous inpour of those who wish to participate in the 
public rejoicings that are to attend the reception of the tact- 
ful and silent man who knew when to fight and when not to 
talk. It is unfortunate that some bitterness of feeling has 
been occasioned by the nature of the arrangements for the 
land parade in honor of the returned admiral, which is to 
be held on Saturday. The Grand Army of the Republic 
will probably not be represented in the parade, owing to the 
refusal of the proper committee of the Dewey celebration to 
award the place of honor in the parade to the veterans of 
the Civil War. The commander-in-chief of the Grand Army 
has announced that he will not participate in the observances 
of the day. 
wt 


Major Gen. ELWELt S. Oris, the commander-in-chief of the 
American forces in the Philippines and governor at Manila, 
is reported, in a recent interview, as saying that things are 
going in a very satisfactory manner, at Manila. “ Letters 
come to me daily,” says Gen. Otis, “from persons of educa- 
tion and intelligence, men of property and prominence 
among the Filipinos, asking me to send troops to protect 
them from their army. Even the leaders of the insurgents 
are trying to get away. Several officers have come to 
Manila: others have sent their families here.” Gen. Otis 
believes that, if Congress at its coming session refrains from 
passing a resolution hostile to the present American policy in 
the Philippines, the effect of such a proceeding would be 
decisive, and the armed opposition of the Tagalogs to 
American sovereignty would collapse speedily and finally. 
A portion of the first ten volunteer regiments which the 
President called out in July are now on their way to Manila. 
The war department intends to hasten the transportation of 
troops, so that the twenty-two volunteer regiments which have 
been recruited or are being recruited for service in the 
Philippines will be at the scene of operations by Christmas. 
Active hostilities are being resumed by both Filipinos and 
Americans in detail, and it will not be many weeks before the 
work of the army in the Philippines will be resumed upon a 
general and more comprehensive scale than ever before since 
the conflict began. 

Bd 


PRESIDENT BooKER T. WASHINGTON, the notable negro 
leader and the head of the Tuskegee Institute, was the central 
figure in an extraordinary demonstration in Atlanta, Ga., last 
Monday, when the city of Atlanta and the State of Georgia 
extended a public welcome to the colored orator and teacher, 
and Gov. Candler introduced Mr. Washington at a public 
meeting, at which the president of Tuskegee was to discuss 
the negro problem as it presents itself to both races in the 
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South. In introducing Mr. Washington, Gov. Candler de- 
clared that he was convinced that the ‘ dirty politician” was 
at the bottom of a large share of the misunderstandings that 
confuse and disturb the relations between the white people of 
the South and their colored neighbors. In the course of his 
address Mr. Washington urged perseverance and self-mastery 
upon the colored people of the South, and thanked the gov- 
ernor of Georgia in the name of the negro race for “the 
manly and courageous manner in which he is having the law 
for the protection of human life enforced” in Georgia. The 
incident was typical of the activity of a great number of the 
white people of the South, who are by no means convinced 
that the ordinary processes of development and culture will 
not prove effective in solving the race problem in the South. 
Goy. Candler has taken a strong stand in behalf of law and 
order in his State, and is doing a great deal to end the rule 
of violence in the South. 
at 


AN interesting indication of the wane of the power of 
Richard Croker, who recently defied the Mazet Commission 
of Inquiry with the frank admission that he was master of the 
political organization of New York, and that no member of 
Tammany dared disobey him, is to be seen in the election 
of Hon. J. C. Sheehan as leader in the ninth district. Mr. 
Croker had announced in plain and emphatic terms that 
he was opposed to Sheehan’s candidacy, and that any at- 
tempt of Democrats to secure the election of Sheehan as 
district leader would be regarded as an act of rebellion 
against Tammany Hall and against Mr. Croker himself. 
After a heated campaign the Tammany braves of the ninth 
district last week elected Sheehan as their leader. The 
incident is regarded as the first step toward the deposition 
of Croker, who, it should be remembered, still remains the 
“boss” of Tammany, and is complete master of all the 
political resources of the wigwam, to all outward appear- 
arices secure in his power. The absolute refusal of Mr. 
Croker and his associates to illumine the Mazet Committee 
of Inquiry upon the workings of the Ramapo Water Com- 
pany which recently attempted to secure control of the 
water supply of New York, attracted comparatively little 
attention outside of Greater New York, being doubtless over- 
shadowed by the pleasanter interests with which New York 
is invested for’ the American people these days. Mr. 
Croker and his friends, contemptuously and with emphasis, 
have declined to give the committee any dona fide information 
upon the workings of the remarkable Ramapo scheme. 


& 


Tue foreign residents of the San Domingo republic 
are clamoring for foreign intervention in the affairs of the 
republic. They declare that property is absolutely unsafe in 
San Domingo, that Gen. Jiminez, the present ruler of 
the country, has demoralized the finances of the republic, 
and that there is no prospect for the improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions in the country under native rule. The 
foreign merchants ask aid from their respective governments 
in the form of joint action, looking to the establishment of a 
stable financial policy for San Domingo under the super- 
vision of some sort of controlling international administrative 
body. The progress of affairs is watched with great interest, 
because any international movement of the sort indicated 
would involve the United States either as an assenting or an 
opposing power. The agitation for foreign control in San 
Domingo is not by any means a new movement, but hardly 
ever before have the chances in favor of foreign intervention 
been so strong as they are now. In the light of possible 
complications in San Domingo, it is interesting to note that 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, the three 
governments interested in the tripartite administration of 
Samoa, are now engaged in considering the international 
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claims for damages arising out of the recent naval operations 
along the coast of Samoa. It is understood, that Great 


Britain and Germany have conceded the justice of the claims, 
and have decided that the claimants must be reimbursed. 


& 


GENERAL, the Marquis de Gallifet, the French minister of 
war, has issued an order of the day to the army, impressing 
upon it the duty of regarding the Dreyfus case and the nu- 
merous complications that arose out of it as a closed incident. 
The Dreyfusard newspapers are assailing this view of the 
matter in the most violent terms. Capt. Dreyfus himself 
was reported last week as having announced that, as soon as 
his improvement in health permits it, he will renew his efforts 
to secure vindication from the charge of having betrayed 
his country. M. Emile Zola continues to protest against the 
disposition which the government has made of the Dreyfus 
case. In general, however, the French people appear to be 
perfectly satisfied with the conviction of Dreyfus and his 
subsequent pardon; and public attention has been concen- 
trated once more upon the preparations for the exposition of 
1900. ‘There is no probability that the Dreyfus case will be 
reopened for the present. For the majority of Frenchmen 
Dreyfus has ceased to exist. On his journey from Rennes 
he was not subjected to the slightest demonstration of 
hostility or resentment. The pardoned officer is now de- 
voting himself to the task of upbuilding his health, which 
is said to have suffered severely from the sufferings and the 
ptivations which he has endured since 1894. It is asserted 
that Capt. Dreyfus is so broken down in health that his 
death can be a question of only a few months. He is sur- 
rounded by his family, and is enjoying the fields and the 
mountains,— those fields and mountains of beautiful France 
from which he was torn and from which he has remained 
separated since the verdict of the court-martial of 1894. 


rd 


How intensely the common people of London feel that the 
policy of the British government toward the Transvaal is 
just, and that it comports with the traditions and the require- 
ments of British dignity and interest, was shown Sunday by a 
furious mob which prevented the holding of a meeting to 
express sympathy with the Boers. The incident eventually 
amounted to a serious riot, which was quelled only by the 
free use of a strong detachment of mounted police. The 
orators who had been advertised to speak in the interests of 
peace were pelted with refuse, and shouted down with cries of 
“Traitor!” and cheers for Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
secretary for the colonies, who is conducting the negotiations 
between Pretoria and London. On the other hand, the 
policy of the government is being violently attacked by a 
considerable section of the press of Great Britain as provoca- 
tive, high-handed, and inconsistent. Prof. John Westlake, 
Q.C., LL.D., whom most Englishmen recognize as one 
of the greatest living authorities on international law, in 
a letter which he recently wrote to the London Zzmes, 
declared, in effect, that the only excuse that Great Britain 
had for taking the position which she had taken with refer- 
ence to the Transvaal was the fact that Great Britain was 
the stronger power of the two. Prof. Westlake sees nothing 
in the provisions of the convention that could be construed 
as placing British subjects in the Transvaal on any footing 
on which they would not be if they lived in any other country 
in Europe or America. 

ae 


Ir is now being taken for granted by British publicists — 
and by the war office, too! —that, in the event of a war 
against the Transvaal, Great Britain would find herself con- 
fronted with a defensive federation, consisting of all the Boer 
States of South Africa. The loyalty of even Cape Colony 
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has been brought into question by correspondents who are 
studying the situation at close quarters in Cape Town. The 
London papers have been printing the estimates of the 
quotas of troops which the Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State, Natal, and Cape Colony would furnish to the Trans- 
vaal’s commander-in-chief at the beginning of actual hostili- 
ties. It is believed that President Kruger has transmitted 
to President Steyne of the Orange Free State a promise that 
in no event would the Transvaal take the aggressive and com- 
mit an overt act of war against Great Britain. In that event, 
Great Britain being the aggressor, it is President Steyne’s 
contention that all the Boer States of South Africa are pro- 
foundly interested in the outcome, and that all of them ought 
to stand or fall together. There is no doubt that President 
Kruger fully intends to keep the promise which he has made 
to the Orange Free State. The representatives in the Volks- 
raad, however, are becoming impatient of the long-continued 
and distracting negotiations. A strong party of the people’s 
representatives demand that President Kruger forthwith dis- 
miss the raad, and that he notify Great Britain that any mass- 
ing of troops upon the frontiers of the Transvaal or any 
other warlike preparations by Great Britain against the 
Transvaal shall be considered hostile acts, which will be fol- 
lowed by a prompt declaration of war on the part of the 
South African Republic. 


Brevities. 


Dr. Edward Abbott, returning from Manila, is not satis- 
fied that we have yet taken hold of the Filipino problem by 
the right handle. 


The pardoning of Dreyfus relieves the sympathetic strain 
of the civilized world. A legal acquittal is desirable for him, 
but by the general public will not be regarded as of great 
importance. 


Did the Englishman who mentioned “your own James 
Freeman Clarke” at the Congregational council suppose 
that Clarke was orthodox, or did he mean only that he was 
a Bostonian? 


The liberty of printing which all men enjoy is shown in 
the multitude of parodies which follow every striking poem. 
‘The Man with the Hoe” is followed by “ The Man with 
the Dough,” etc. 


Our Methodist brethren cannot do better than to follow 
the example of Zzon’s Herald in denouncing the financial 
transactions of Dr. Schell. No religious body has any use 
for a secretary who uses his official position for his own 
advantage. 


Paul Kruger is at least two hundred years behind the 
times. He is an honest, stubborn, narrow-minded Puritan 
who regards himself as the chosen instrument of the Al- 
mighty. It is said that his wife still ‘does her own work,” 
although he is worth millions. 


Long after the fame of Mark Twain regarded as a mere 
humorist has faded away, there will remain in literature the 
impression of a man saddened by the wrongs which his fel- 
low-men have suffered. He is a humorist indeed. If he 
were not, he would be a fierce iconoclast. 


Hotels for women similar to the Mills hotels for men do 
not sufficiently excite the interest of capitalists and investors. 
There are special difficulties to be overcome in conduct of 
women’s hotels; but, rightly conducted, they would save self 
supporting women from hardship and danger. 


With one accord our brethren of the International Con- 
gregational Council in their essays and sermons drew their 
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lines and named their heroes in such a way that Unitarian- 
ism in Boston got no recognition. Some have wondered at 
the omission, and some are indignant. But this eloquent si- 
lence will some day be broken. 


In Paris everything is exhibited which a curious foreigner 
is willing to pay for looking at. Heretofore the patronage of 
vile exhibitions has been limited to masculine travellers. It 
is now reported by Julian Ralph that American ladies, under 
what they consider adequate protection, are seen after mid- 
night looking on at orgies in resorts of a kind which at home 
they would never dream of visiting, and then in their inno- 
cence they wonder that Frenchmen insult them. 


Changes in university courses of study tending to shorten 
the time of college residence from four years to three will cer- 
tainly result in a shortening of the long vacation. In a four 
years’ course, with thirty-six hundred students in residence at 
a university, a summer vacation of three months is equivalent 
to the loss from study of thirty-six hundred years, which 
reckoned as a single human life would exceed that of 
Methuselah by nearly four times. Economical devices 
under consideration will certainly call attention to this 
enormous waste of youthful life. Summer courses and 
summer schools with relays of instructors already indicate 
the way in which students who desire it will be able to pass 
with greater speed over the course which leads up to the 
professional school. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Aristocrat and Expansion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The fundamental question underlying much of the con- 

troversy concerning the right of our country to subjugate 
the Filipinos is, How much is it a duty or a right to govern 
another man for that man’s good? 
. The answer to the question necessarily varies with the 
individual. One interesting thing to notice in this and simi- 
lar controversies is that the natural aristocrat is in favor of 
the man struggling to boss himself. Wendell Phillips stands 
as a good example of this in the Civil War, and in our 
present war it is only necessary to study men to see this rule 
work. 

It seems to me a very natural thing for the real aristocrat 
to frown upon anything that slurs manhood, and feel a blow 
against his brother’s honor, although he may at the same 
time recognize his brother’s deficiencies. 

CaRL SUMMERBELL. 


The Minister of a Country Town. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


From your issue of August 24 I clip the following: 
‘In his noteworthy letters to the Zranscrif¢ in regard 
to the problem of the church in the country town, Rev. 
George W. Cooke calls attention to the fact that the 
work of the minister is now limited to his own congregation ; 
and he is expected to be zealous for his sect. He is not 
expected to devote himself to the general good of the town, 
he is rarely put on the school committee, it is not desired 
that he shall take a leading part in the management of the 
public library. In fact, he is no longer the leader of the 
intellectual life of the community.” I cannot say how truly 
this applies to country towns generally, but it does not fit the 
case at Framingham. ‘The former Unitarian minister here 
was a member of the school committee; and his successor, 
Rev. Ernest C, Smith, is not only president of the Village 
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Improvement Society, but is closely in touch with the gen- 
eral welfare of the town. Rev. Mr. Eastman was on the 
school committee many years, and has been on the library 
board twenty-eight years, being chairman for fully one-third 
of that time. 

Rev. Mr. Hutchinson and Rev. Mr. Emrich are both on 
the public library board; and the latter has also served on 
the school committee, as did Father Cullin, when here. 

No doubt, others among our zealous ministers are equally 
active in similar fields of public usefulness, devoting them- 
selves as do those named “ to the general good of the town.” 
I think, too, that these men are, in a way, intellectual leaders 
in the community. Our Shakespeare Club, nearly half a 
century old, was presided over by Rev. Mr. Smith, while 
now Rey. Mr. Eastman is the president; and any intellect- 
ual movement in this community finds our ministers at the 
front. 

So it would seem that, while Rev. Mr. Cooke’s views may 
be true in the abstract, there is, at least, one corner of the 
Commonwealth where they do not hold. 

F, A. WHITING. 


Magazines Offered. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

A book club in Arlington has the numbers of the /Vew 
World for three years, from 1896 to 1898, which they will 
be glad to give to any one who will make use of them. 
Apply to Miss E. W. Hodgdon, 86 Pleasant Street, Arling- 
ton, Mass. F. G. 


The Man with the Hoe. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Prof. Markham’s poem, “The Man with the Hoe,” 
breathes a spirit which so-called leaders in modern society 
would like to suppress. 

The conditions to-day existing in society have been made 
possible (and palatable for the time being) by teachers. 


. Now that the man with the hoe is likely to rebel, and have 


a say that he never had before, those teachers wince. ‘Their 
own conditions they accept. Why should not the man with 
the hoe continue to accept his as patiently as before? Be- 
cause — and this is the reason—to put the labor of the 
man with the hoe under the general law of supply and de- 
mand, the same as other merchandise, is a denial of the fun- 
damental truths of Christianity. False economics create 
false relations in the moral and spiritual. Organized busi- 
ness to-day robs the man with the hoe. And the man with 
the hoe knows it, and that’s what’s the matter. 


Henry T. BurrincTon. 
Boston, Sept. 20, 1899. 


Miscredited Quotations. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In confirmation of Mr. Tupper’s note on miscredited quo- 
tations, let me record that Dr. Holmes in the Aé/antic gave 
Byron the line, “Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness!” 
and I myself heard J. R. Lowell attribute to Wordsworth the 
lines of Milton,— 


‘¢ Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 


An Illinois young lady was once arguing to me in favor 
of the superiority of “the farmer” to all other of the sons 
of men, and with a peculiar bridling air remarked, “ George 
Washington said that the greatest benefactor was the man 
who could make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
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before.” I said nothing. But I thought, “My dear young 
lady, on the whole, I am glad you don’t read ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels.’ ” WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Hell and Happiness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I note Mr. Starkey’s correction of my reference to Sweden- 
borg. I did not intend to convey an “ injurious impression.” 
The opinion I referred to impressed me as one of Sweden- 
borg’s most penetrating ethical suggestions. It is certainly 
true in this world that the wicked people are quite as happy 
as the good. It is certainly true that happy wickedness is 
the deeper hell upon this bank and shoal of time. 

Mr. Starkey’s quotation in disproof of my allusion reminds 
me of the man who brought a brick as sample of a house. 
Swedenborg’s writings are a big house, and there are many 
bricks in it besides the one that Mr. Starkey fires at me. I 
am quite certain that another is of the color and dimensions 
of my recollected saying. I may look up the passage after I 
go back. I am confident that I should findit. In the mean 
time the passage quoted by Mr. Starkey rather tends to con- 
firm my assurance. The denizens of hell are represented as 
conducting themselves in a very discreditable manner, but 
also as taking “delight” in their doings; and “ delight” is 
much the same as happiness. Joun W. CHaApwICcK. 


A Conference Reunion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

An effort is being made to make the coming Unitarian 
Conference at Washington the occasion for a reunion of 
delegates and friends who, in October, 1895, made up the 
party under the management of Nason and Durgin. An 
opportunity now offers to make the same excursion under 
the same management, the firm now being “Nason and 
Russell.” Will all the members of the former party who 
wish to go communicate with me at once? 

GrorcE M. Bonce. 


A Letter from Hungary. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS, 
—_j— 


II. 


As the official representative of the American Unitarian 
Association, I was tendered a reception and dinner at the 
bishop’s house, where I met many of the notables of the 
Church. They impressed me as a dignified and thoughtful 
set of men, and from their titles it was plain to be seen that 
they were among the leading official citizens. A number of 
them speak English or German, so that conversation was 
not difficult. After the preliminary courses the bishop arose, 
and made a speech in Magyar, which, so far as the words 
were concerned, I did not understand ; but from the kindly 
tone and rare smile I was confident it referred to his Ameri- 
can guest and the ties of friendship which united the Unita- 
rians of the Old and New World. At its conclusion Prof. 
Kovacs translated it into English. In return I tendered the 
good wishes of the American Unitarian Association, spoke 
of its approaching seventy-fifth anniversary, and ended by 
hoping that no less a personage than the bishop himself 
would come to Boston as the representative of Hungary. 
The speech of the occasion was, undoubtedly, made by the 
American consul, Frank D. Chester, a former citizen of 
Boston, and well known to many readers of the Register. 
For the past four years he has served our government most 
efficiently at Budapest, and his large acquaintance with 
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modern languages makes him an invaluable man. I am told 
that his command of the Magyar language is most excellent. 
He certainly seems to use it with great fluency. The Ameri- 
can wit interspersed caught his hearers, for they laughed and 
applauded enthusiastically. The next day in the Kolozvar 
paper I chanced to notice a prominent heading thus, 
“ Amerikai Vendég Kolozvartt,” and my own name further 
down. It may be somewhat interesting to those unac- 
quainted with the Magyar tongue to see some of it in 
rint : — 

: “ Van Ness Tamds a neve az Amerikabdl érkezett ven dé 
gnek. Bostonbol érkezett, a hol az unitarius egyhaz kozségnek 
lelkésze. Van Ness 39 éves, kellemes modoru férfiu. Utjat 
London, Briisszel, Budapesten at tette. Budapesten Mister 
Chester Ferencz bostoni konzullal, kit az erdélyi kozonség 
személyesen ismer, s ki a magyar nyelvet mar j6l beszéli, 
talalkozott és egyiitt jottek le Kolozsvarra.” 

I could not understand what the thirty-nine meant, after 
my name, so, turning to Mr. Chester, I said, ‘“ What do these 
numbers mean?” “ Why, your age, of course. Don’t you 
remember being asked how old you are? It is a custom of 
the land.” 

Li Hung-Chang, when he visited the United States, did not 
add to his popularity by asking the ladies whom he met how 
old they were. It seems, however, that the custom is not 
confined to China alone. Any American having scruples 
about betraying his (or HER) age had better not visit Transyl- 
vania. 

It is a long day’s journey from here to Bucharest, but an 
interesting one. Slowly, at first, the train winds up and 
around until the Roumanian border is approached, then, 
nearly on the summit of the mountains, the frontier station 
of Predeal is reached. Here the tourist for the first time 
learns the value of his passport. Every one must alight from 
the train; and, as in Russia, the travellers are all huddled 
into a large room. Then the doors are locked, and each one, 
after his baggage is examined, must produce his passport. 
First the passport itself must be genuine, then it must have 
been viséd by the Roumanian consul in the country out of 
which the tourist is coming. If these formalities have been 
properly attended to, all is well as far as Roumania is con- 
cerned; but one is ‘not yet fully out of the jurisdiction of 
Hungary. Before being allowed to pass on into the Rou- 
manian Railway waiting room, it is necessary to hand one’s 
passport back to the sheriff’s window (on the west side of 
the room). ‘There it is inspected by the Hungarian author- 
ities, who look for the magic word “Yo” on the visé of the 
American consul at Budapest, then comes the big red stamp 
of the sheriff’s office on the back of the passport; and this, 


when shown to the guard at the Roumanian doorway, allows | 


you to proceed into Roumanian territory, and you breathe a 
sigh of relief to know that all is well. 

Not far from Predeal is Sinaia, a fashionable summer re- 
sort, crowded at this season of the year. Somewhat back 
from the hotels is the chateau of Pelesch, the summer resi- 
dence of the King of Roumania. Americans may not be 
acquainted with the excellent and enlightened work of King 
Charles; but they have certainly heard of his wife, Carmen 
Sylva. Her poetry has a wide reputation. The royal pair 
are now at Pelesch, and the queen has just about completed 
a beautiful manuscript copy of the Evangelium used in the 
Eastern Church. It is reported to be written on thirty 
sheets of parchment. Each sheet has a border of massive 
silver daintily engraved, and all are bound up together in a 
gold hinge of curious workmanship. The document is to 
be presented to the Church of Curtea d’Argesh. 

A strange and grewsome legend attaches to this Church 
of Curtea d’Argesh. It was founded by Meister Manoli, 
who saw his masonry crumble away as soon as it was put 
together. Try as he might, he could not rear the walls. 
Then he made a vow to immune within the first thing whose 
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shadow fell across the threshold. Just then his daughter 
appeared. ‘True to his vow, he bricked up the young girl; 
and from that moment on the mortar became hard. Car- 
men Sylva made this story the subject of a drama which was 
successfully produced in Vienna. 

Of the various small kingdoms and principalities in South- 
eastern Europe, I was most favorably impressed with 
Roumania. The people are quicker intellectually than their 
Bulgarian neighbors; z.c., less stolid-looking. As we passed 
from station to station on our way down the Carpathian 
Mountains to Bucharest, the peasants came out to meet the 
train, peddling their various wares or small fruits. The 
children ran around in a most animated way, reminding me 
more of American children than any I have so far seen. 
Indeed, one cannot help noticing the strong racial differ- 
ence. The Roumanian is not so large a man as his Bulga- 
rian or Saxon neighbor, but he is handsomer. His features 
approach more nearly to those we identify with refinement; 
and, as a rule, he has the fine dark eyes and olive complexion, 
of the Italian. ‘The State railway is solidly built, and rivals 
the best sections of the Boston and Albany. The stations are 
modern, of brick or stone, the refreshments served good and 
moderate in price. Various manufacturing establishments 
are either in full operation or else being erected; and, al- 
though Roumania suffers terribly from drought and her 
agricultural population are in a pitiable condition, yet the 
distress and poverty is not so marked as across either the 
Russian or Bulgarian frontier. 

As in our Far West, so in Roumania, the best-looking 
building in the town is the public school-house, even finer 
than the church in some instances. While there is much 
complaint of the heavy taxes, yet peasants as well as citizens 
gladly pay the school tax. The peasaut over twenty-one 
years of age pays per year four francs sixty centimes for 
rural taxes. A few, however, are exempt, especially the 
veterans of 1877. 

Jonesco, the minister of public instruction, is a man of 
great power. He largely is the impetus. Through his in- 
fluence has it come about that now each village of over 
three hundred inhabitants has a school. Compulsory educa- 
tion prevails in Roumania; zc., the child of seven years must 
go to school, and continue through at least. four grades. 
I am told that recently much attention is being given to 
manual training, and that the industrial work is very popular 
with boys. 

When one remembers what Roumania was in 1875-76, 
just before the Turko-Russian war, and contrasts its former 
condition with the present, one takes heart again. ‘There is 
a power of growth even in the humblest and most degraded. 
Roumania and Bulgaria have renewed my faith in the com- 
mon people. There is real progress here as well as in 
America. 


From Switzerland. 


Your correspondent now celebrates the twenty-sixth anni- 
versary of his first coming to Switzerland, to Lucerne, and to 
this ever-to-be-commended Hotel du Lac. As Norwegian 
servant-girls are seized with an irresistible desire to leave 
their indoor duties when harvest comes, and betake them- 
selves to the fields of ripened corn or wheat, so every year, 
when the month of August returns, this land of brilliant 
sky and sun, lovely lakes, roaring torrents, majestic moun- 
tains, and peaks crested with eternal whiteness, seizes upon 
me with so strong an attractive power that, forsaking all 
others, I cleave unto it alone until death do us part. Every 
summer finds me here. The charm never fails. One comes 
with joy, remains with benefit, leaves with unfeigned regret. 

Always some eight or ten days of the annual visit are spent 
under this self-same roof. After a round of clambering and 
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climbing, I come back to this familiar house as to rest and 
home. Yet this house is not the same house. “Twenty-six 
years ago it was small. Now it is great. Then it was 
simple in all its ways. Nowit is luxurious. Like every good 
and healthy thing, ithas grown. Like all else, it has changed 
on from strength to strength. Then it had some forty or 
fifty beds. Now it has over two hundred. It was a good 
house then. It is a better one now. Its merit has promoted 


_ its prosperity and its popularity. 


What an element is change in our life,—this perpetual 
So constant is it that we take 
little note of what it is effecting day by day. Only as we 
look back over a considerable period and see what it has 
effected does it greatly impress us. Here to-day I realize 
some of its results. The Swiss youth, who twenty-six years 
ago came with, and introduced me to, his native land, was but 
a poor boy with not many pounds or shillings in his pocket. 
Now he is a prosperous and rich man. Then a clerk, not 
well paid, in a Manchester office. Now an employer of labor 
in a large and humanely conducted manufactory, where 
the latest up-to-date American machinery is always in evi- 
dence. Then he was competent and hopeful. Now he has 
honorably achieved, commands not only a suburban resi- 
dence, but the respect of the best citizens of that great north- 


ern English city,—a good seed fallen upon good soil and 


bringing forth fruit a hundred-fold. 

Lucerne itself has changed wonderfully in twenty-six years. 
Then pensions and hotels were comparatively small and few. 
Now they are numerous and many of them grand. In the 
whole canton there were then not more than sixty thousand 
inhabitants, if so many. Now there are about one hundred 
and forty thousand. This, of course, is not to be compared 


_with the gigantic mushrooms that spring up on virgin soil. 


I asked an American youth from Chicago only yesterday, 
“ How large is your population now?” “Two millions,” was 
his prompt reply. The Old World makes no strides like that. 
One wonders if in St. Louis it is admitted that Chicago has 
two million inhabitants. Be that as it may, growth, enlarge- 
ment, is constant here. Last summer, eleven months ago, I 
watched workmen driving piles thirty feet long into the 
ground not far from this house. On them the foundation of 
some new building was to be laid. When I came last month, 
behold, on those piles had arisen the large first-class Hotel 
Monopole, wholly finished, furnished, and full of coming and 
going guests! That is a little like American velocity. It is 
during the last quarter of a century that organized travel at 
greatly cheapened rates has sprung up. Cook and Gaze, 
Dr. Lunn, the Polytechnique, and even the Unitarian Postal 
Mission have all contributed to the ever larger numbers who 
demand increased accommodation in these Swiss centres. 
One of these agencies, and I am not sure that it is the largest 
one, has brought four thousand six hundred persons to 
Lucerne this summer. . All these streams pouring in here day 
after day stretch hotel and boarding-house accommodation to 
its utmost limit. Every evening sees some twenty or thirty 
persons turned from the door of this hotel. They find, as 
Joseph and Mary did in the Bethlehem tale, that there is 
“no room for them in the inn.” So it is at other hotels, 
and still out of all the ends of the earth the thousands of 
holiday pilgrims come. 

Yesterday, Sunday, September 3, began an altogether new 
chapter in the history of Lucerne. The local paper of the 
previous day announced with undisguised satisfaction that at 
last the place had caught up with Great Britain and the 
great nations of Europe. It had reached that stage of civiliza- 
tion at which horse-racing came in,— late in the day certainly, 
but better late than never. As long ago as the thirteenth 
century England arrived at horse-racing. It has flourished 
there ever since, furnishing no end of interest to betting 
men, book-makers, horsey people, and even to royalty itself. 
Political leaders, like Lord Rosebery, are not averse to get- 
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ting the prize for the winning nag. The Prince of Wales 
takes a pérsonal interest in and gives his illustrious sanction 
to the days when all bet their ‘money on the bobtail nag,” 
who do not “bet on the gray.” The foremost states of 
Europe were long since evolved up to the horse-racing point. 
And at last, here, we also have attained. On Sunday after- 
noon, “day of all the week the best,’ at half-past two 
o’clock, we come abreast with the peers and princes of Eng- 
land, with the sporting kingdoms and empires of the world. 
Henceforth the turf, with all that goes with it, enters into 
the growing life of lovely Lucerne. 

In what direction France has been changing during the 
last twenty-six years the farce at Rennes reveals. But 
one of the most reassuring things of that hour is the una- 
nimity with which the proceedings there are condemned. It 
is only in France that such shameless procedure can go in 
full daylight without a blush. It needs no Max Nordau to 
tell us of the degeneration of the French officials, both in 
Army and Church. Must not one add also the journalists 
and managers of the press? It is surprising in Paris to find 
how universally the common people are anti-Dreyfusites, 
how little they know about the merits of the “ Affaire,” how 
impossible it is for them to believe that men high in place 
should have condemned, degraded, and tortured a man quite 
guiltless. Why are they so blind and ignorant? Simply be- 
cause ecclesiastical casuists and military men and the un- 
principled press have played upon their prejudices and 
educated them during all the years of this scandalous affair 
that Dreyfus must be a traitor as well as a Jew. In this con- 
viction the vast majority in Paris are found quite ready to 
declare that it is better this man should perish than that the 
prestige of the Army and of the Church should suffer. One 
can excuse this ignorance of the common people. But the 
lying and the intrigues and the joining of hand in hand to 
secure another condemnation of the innocent admits of no ex- 
cuse. It stands forth as the most abominable thing in modern 


history. Before this reaches you, the result of this so-called 


trial will be known. Be it what it may,— and I venture the 
belief that Dreyfus will be acquitted,—the end of the 
“ Affaire” is not yet. The sequel can but be a resurrection 
unto condemnation. 

And America? In what direction is the model republic 
changing? Is it possible that it is going to throw its life 
into an endeavor to become a great imperial power, to enter 
the lists of those who go up and down in the earth in military 
apparel, seeking whom they may devour, what territory grab, 
what weak and savage people they may crush? Let it not 
be possible! Yet, when philanthropists who have preached 
peace, and edited humane journals and befriended prisoners, 
and posed as the living prophets of the living God, fall 
from grace, go in for war because politic,— just as the low- 
est politicians are politic,— one knows not what may happen. 
May these exceptions prove the rule of righteousness which 
shall change the America that now is into the America that 
ever should be,— an illustration before the eyes of all peoples 
that it is possible for a nation to love God and keep his com- 
mandments, to take care of the land he has given it, to 
prosper in the thing whereunto he has called it, and to grow 
stronger and stronger, not in its martial, but in its moral 
courage. Just now it seems at a parting of the ways. One 
leads to honor and glory, the other to the wreck of every 
reasonable hope. Experience teaches but one lesson: the 
nation that sinneth shall die—not the death that is extinc- 
tion, but the death that is the most dismal of all deaths, be- 
cause undying. 

It is believed over here that the number of Americans 
coming this way next year will be unprecedented. To any 
who may reach Lucerne, let me commend this hotel, where 
they may fare sumptuously for three dollars a day. Also 
Pension Bienz, where for one dollar and a quarter per day 
they may have all that healthy nature needs. At Her- 
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giswyl, on the lake, in the Hétel and Pension Rossli, for a 
dollar a day they may have every creature comfort, or at 
Weggis, also on the lake, directly under the Rigi, in Pension 
Frohburg, for even less money than that, if they stay five 
days, they can live on milk and honey, and be glad in all 
the loveliness that surrounds them. ‘There are hundreds of 
other places equally inviting, but of these I speak because I 
know them. S. F. 


For the Christian Register. 


God’s Kingdom is at Hand. Repent! 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


His voice was heard in wild Judzea,— 
A voice of gladness and lament. 
He cried in accents strong and clear: 
“ God’s kingdom is at hand. Repent!” 


’Twas John, a man of life austere, 
The prophet of a higher, sent 
To bear this message far and near: 
“ God’s kingdom is at hand. Repent!” 


That voice still echoing remains. 
We listen, startled and attent ; 

We grasp our treasures, count our gains: 
“ God’s kingdom is at hand. Repent!” 


The spirit answers from within, 
Filled with a secret discontent 
And conscious of its hidden sin: 
“ God’s kingdom is at hand. Repent!” 


God’s kingdom is at hand. We wake 
From dreams of future bliss to cry: 
“God's kingdom? It was here! Alas, 
We knew it not, and passed it by.” 


The Deeper Import of the Dreyfus Case. 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


The palpable injustice of that farce of a trial before Pilate, 
that ended in the condemnation of the innocent Jesus and 
his cruel death, has been the wonder of the ages. ‘The secret 
of it is disclosed in the account, given in the Gospel of John, 
of the council of Pharisees and priests held not long before. 
‘‘If we leave him alone,” cried the ecclesiastics, “all will 
believe on him, and the Romans will take away our place and 
our nation.” And the unscrupulous Caiaphas bluntly tells 
them to dismiss their scruples, and put the obstructer of 
their national ambitions out of the way. ‘It is better that 
one man should die for the people, and the whole nation 
perish not.” And henceforth they began to plot his murder. 
The unsparing exposure of the hypocrisy of the popular 
leaders which Jesus had made not merely angered them to 
the core of their being, but would be fatal to their authority. 
Jesus’ spiritual interpretation of the Messianic kingdom, if 
accepted by the people, would undermine and make hopeless 
that military revolt against the Romans which they were fan- 
ning, and which constituted their political stock in trade. 
To “render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s,” was a policy, they held, that 
imperilled the nation’s hope of political independence. He 
who preached righteousness, after this fashion, they de- 
nounced, therefore, as an enemy of the nation; and any 
means that could remove him from their ambitious path, and 
extinguish this more humanitarian and spiritual movement 
that threatened to ruin the militant spirit and narrow Jewish 
crusade they were fostering, was regarded by them as quite 
justifiable. So the most blameless soul whom the sun ever 
shone upon was, through bribery, treachery, false accusa- 
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tions, and the most flagrant disregard of law and justice, 
condemned and crucified. ' 

The injustice of this farcical trial has often been called un- 
paralleled; but in the last few weeks in France there has 
occurred a so-called judicial process that seems almost, if not 
quite, its match in monstrous disregard of equity and right- 
eousness. 

The whole case that at last culminated in such a cyni- 
cal-travesty of justice has been most surprising. How sin- 
gular those earlier scenes — the illegalities and secrecy of the 
original trial; the terrible punishment of the condemned ; 
the friendlessness of his champions and their fierce persecu- 
tion by the powers above; the strange mixture of intense 
anti-Jewish hate with some dark military and political secret! 
honest Picquart’s discovery of the judicial mistake, and his 
brave effort to right the wrong,— the one gleam of honorable 
rectitude for so long a time in the huge fog-bank of false- 
hood and fraud. ‘Then the more extraordinary acts of the 
drama that succeeded. The deadly machinations to cover 


up the secret still deeper,— plots and counterplots, forgeries, ” 


disguises, renewed forgeries; quarrels among the conspira- 
tors themselves. Then Zola’s famous accusation, a thunder- 


clap that aroused public opinion on all sides; riots; mock ~ 


trials to screen the guilty and crush every brave seeker after 
the truth. But, through every new refuge of lies or force that 
the conspirators sought, they only mired themselves the 
deeper. Public sympathy mounted higher. Investigation 
probed deeper. Now to more than one there was no other 
refuge than confession and suicide. Political parties are 
convulsed; ministries broken up and reformed; the highest 
court of appeal was compelled to order a public revision of 
the proceedings. So the half-dead prisoner was brought 
from the terrible Devil’s Isle across the ocean to pass 
through another caricature of a trial. All the testimony that 
was material was one way. While a mountain of suspicion, 
raked together by skilled secret service was presented, not a 
single relevant fact against Dreyfus was authenticated. It 
became plain that the so-called proof against the unfortunate 
man was, as the Court of Cassation had already pronounced 
it, false, fraudulent, and inadmissible. Nevertheless, the as- 
tonishing drama, at once so absurd and so pathetic, went on 
to its culmination in the verdict which has so, shocked the 
world, and condemned the man a second time, coupling its 
sentence, however, with the stultifying clause that there were 
“extenuating circumstances” for that which, if really a fact, 
no circumstances could extenuate. It is apparent that the 
military court did not weigh the truth or falsity of the 
charge. Their verdict was governed by quite other consid- 
erations than the facts of the case. It was a verdict which 
they deemed necessary to support the prestige of the mili- 
tary establishment to which they belonged, to screen their 
generals’ fancied honor, and resent the insolence of the Jew 
and the interference of foreigners. Since the crushing de- 
feats of 1870 the French people have seemed to live for 
little else than to revenge themselves on Germany and once 
more renew the military glories of the past; and so they 
have worshipped the army with almost a frantic idolatry, 
and regarded as disloyalty the admission of any stain on its 
escutcheon. Hence the verdict at Rennes was a foregone 
conclusion. ‘“ Theirs not to reason why,”— only to stand by 
their chiefs and confound their enemies; and if English and 
European public opinion, in general, entertained the warm- 
est sympathy for Dreyfus, and if the German and Italian 
officers solemnly made oath that they never received word of 
information from him, all the more determined were the 
French officers to bring him in as guilty. 

But to the nations that have been looking on it has seemed 
an unprecedented breach of justice, a judicial outrage, a 
blot upon the honor of the French people that discredits 
their civilization and raises the gravest apprehensions as to 
the future. “ Unprejudiced onlookers in England, Germany, 
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and Italy, as in America, it is well said, have united in an 
outburst of execration for judges who seem not to know the 
first principles of their duties, and of pity and contempt for 
France, if the infamous verdict be allowed to stand.” 

- The public opinion of two continents has rightly been 
shocked. But this storm of indignation should not evaporate 
without leaving some permanent instruction. It should recall 
us to great principles and a fresh sense of their sanctity. 


This trial has been one of those crises when, as Lowell . 


wrote : — 


“ Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the blood or 
blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, 
And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that light.” 


The Jews had their ordeal when they rejected the Christ, 
the Spaniards when they turned their backs on religious 
liberty and industrial progress to banish the Jews and 
Protestants at the bidding of the Inquisition. To our own 
people in the United States the issue was that most crucial 
one of human slavery. The French, with their peculiarly 
unstable temperament, have had a series of such national 
provings,— the Huguenot struggle, the French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic empires, and this last testing,— tragic alternations 
of moral surrender or temporary victory. Various as have 
been the historical costumes under which these great struggles 
have gone on, they have manifested a social conflict sub- 
stantially the same,—the conflict of privilege with common 
right, of aristocracy with democracy, as the interests of special 
classes, ranks, or orders (be it church, army, monarchy, 
noblemen, plutocracy), have successively arrayed themselves 
against the cause of humanity. 

Looked at in its broad features, we might describe this con- 
flict as the perennial antagonism of the social whole by suc- 
cessive parts or sections of the body politic, puffed up with 
the gases of arrogant pride and usurping ambition. It is 
the age-long struggle of pagan customs and the animal in- 
stincts with the Christian ideals and the genuinely human 
intuitions. In the pagan world. the ideals were strength, 
glory, success. The virtues were bravery, ambition, forti- 
tude, whatever aided one to seize hold of the good things of 
life and keep them fast. In Christianity, on the other hand, 
the ideals are purity, integrity, gentleness,— the stainless and 
perfect character that commands God’s honor, though men 
know nothing of it. The virtues Jesus inculcated were love, 
consecration, meekness, patient well-doing, looking not for 
earthly reward. 

- To the Greeks and the Romans, he was the best man who 
got most men down and built up himself on their ruin. 
Might is right, Misfortune is asign of diviue disfavor, and 
shows the man to be under the frown of the gods. So let 
the weak perish, the deformed infant be abandoned to 
starvation, the strong survive and prevail. The end justifies 
its means, however cruel. In Christianity, however, weak- 
ness is a pledge of pity: the infirm and suffering have through 
these very facts a special claim on our sympathy and help. 
In the Trojan war the gods helped the brave: in the Chris- 
tian warfare, it is the timid whom the Father aids; it is the 
lost and wandering sheep whom the good Shepherd and his 
fellow-workers help. 

In the pagan world, to look out for one’s self and the in- 
terests of your own class was the natural and frank maxim. 
Outsiders were barbarians, with no rights worthy of being 
respected. To keep your prestige among your own set high, 
rather than be punctilious about “ meum and tuum” with the 
contemptible masses, was the demand of honor. But in 
Christianity there is first to be considered an all-seeing 
Judge, before whom there is no respect of persons; and, 
therefore, there are eternal principles of truth and falsehood, 
impartial requisites of equity and unswerving justice, ever to 
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be maintained. The Golden Rule,— “Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you,”— with its even scales 
and reciprocal duties, holds conscience steadily up to the 
strict requirements of the higher law. 

The Dreyfus verdict is, therefore, not so noticeable in 
itself as in its larger implications. It has been a testing of 
France and of more than one phase of modern civilization. 
It is a startling revelation of the many places and high posts 
where these pagan ideals have survived or have been thrust- 
ing themselves in as substitutes for Christian principles. 
Not in France alone, but in countries where pride in the 
Christian name is the strongest, is this inroad of practical 
paganism to be seen. What else but this creed that ‘‘ might is 
right ” and that “the end justifies the means” excites to this 
passionate insistence in our Southern States that this is “a 
white man’s country,” and that our black men must either 
drop their own chosen candidates or stay away from the 
polls on penalty of getting shot; and, if a colored man is 
suspected of any grave crime, that it is entirely justifiable to 
snatch him from the custody of courts and by reckless mob 
violence burn him at the stake or even torture and mutilate 
the poor wretch, because thus may the rabble of niggers 
be best kept terrified and well held under? 

What else but this pagan creed of power and privilege, 
scoffing at the very idea that God hath made of one blood 
all nations to dwell on the face of the earth, has inspired 
those anti-Semitic persecutions that have disgraced the soil 
of Russia and Austria? What else is urging on the carving 
up of China by the European vultures that are plying beak 
and talon on every flank? Or in the notorious strangling by 
great corporations and monopolies of their weaker rivals, 
and the forcing up of the prices of great necessaries of life, 
in the counter-tyrannies of labor unions over the working- 
men and the consumer, boycotting the unsubmissive and 
condemning the honest non-union man, ready to work, to 
starvation, frequent violence, and general contempt, as a 
very scab on the body politic,— do we not find the same old 
plea that Caiaphas used to compass the death of Jesus,— 
namely, that, when the interests of one’s own order are im- 
perilled, the ruin of a few innocent lives is a matter of little 
moment ? 

The examples of this popular injustice are all around. 
Let it suffice to name but one more, the unscrupulous attack 
now imminent by British acquisitiveness, greedy to get posses- 
sion of the richest gold mines in the Dark Continent, upon 
the little republic of South Africa. The affected pity for the 
poor Outlanders, for whom the right to vote in the Dutch 
State, without subjecting themselves to the same military 
duties that natives are bound to, is asked (a privilege Eng- 
land herself would never dream of granting in Great Britain 
to the foreigners there),— this is the thinnest of veils to the 
plot of annexation. Having for a generation, in Africa and 
Asia, acted on the assumption that a civilized European 
power has entire license to crush and absorb any uncivilized 
nation whose territories it covets, Great Britain, under Mr. 
Chamberlain’s lead, is going on to the next logical step,—that, 
even as between equally civilized peoples of the same white 
race, the stronger power may ruthlessly war upon and con- 
quer the weaker, whenever “its imperial interests and 
position as the paramount power,” to use the words of the 
colonial secretary, are endangered; ze., in plain English, 
whenever Great Britain can make money or secure power 
and empire by a marauding raid on a State too weak to 
make herself feared. 

Subtle reasoners can always bore a path for the perpetra- 
tion of any outrage on the liberty of minor States. On a 
matter like the Dreyfus trial English journals boil over with 
indignation at the spectacle of unfairness. But, when they 
themselves are to profit by even a greater oppression and 
cruelty, injustice becomes invisible; and the Premier of Cape 
Colony, who has the impartiality to say that the Transvaal 
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propositions are all that England should fairly demand, is 
denounced as disloyal and called upon to resign. 

To the pagan spirit the word “justice” is but a counter 
to juggle with; but to the Christian spirit, to every real 
reverer of rectitude, it is a sacred thing. Justice is not 
partiality, but equity. It does not vary with meridians of 
longitude or change color when it crosses the boundaries of 
States. It is not gauged by the numbers or the strength of 
those who break its laws. Those laws are eternal principles, 
born in the bosom of the All-righteous One, unswerved by the 
currents of the world’s passions and prejudices. The Ger- 
man easily sees the smallest mote of injustice in the French 
eye, the French in the English, the English in the Spanish, 
the Spanish in the American. To each the beam of wrong 
in their own eye, though big as a twelve-inch timber, is diffi- 
cult to see. In the even scales of justice it matters not what 
flag be over it, what national brand be upon it. What is 
a violation of equity in France or England is equally so on 
the plains of Africa or Texas, the shore of the Black or 
the Yellow Sea. An injustice to a white skin is no more 
outrageous than an injustice to a brown skin or a_ black. 
When a civilized and Christian people engage in robbing 
and massacring a weaker people, innocent of no crime, they 
gain not justification of their sin from their higher culture 
and religious professions, but condemnation; for they sin 
against light. The one ‘‘ White Man’s Burden ” the spirit of 
justice recognizes is the burden of this increased responsi- 
bility before the All-seeing eyes for those wrongs he to-day 
so jauntily engages in, evils not evaporated by a multitude 
plunging into it. What is wrong for an individual is wrong 
for a State. In the forum of reason every argument against 
crushing a single life, or against murder by retail, applies 
equally against crushing national life and massacre by whole- 
sale. When a nation suppresses justice and truth, it is not the 
martyr that is condemned, but the national deterioration and 
moral lethargy of the people that has been condemned. It 
is not the poor captain at Rennes that has been dishonored, 
but France and her judicial system, her degrading militarism 
and down-dragging cult of martial glory, that has been 
branded with a mark of shame. 

Or to turn to the social wrongs of the day,— whether it be 
the mob that drives the hungry workman from the honest 
work he is ready to engage in or the corporate oppression 
that crushes out a rival by fraudulent bargains with railroads, 
—jin the eye of justice, the outrage is the same. Justice 
acknowledges no distinctions of high or low. Justice knows 
no sex in crime. Before the throne of God the sleek Lo- 
thario, who by society is petted and courted as an eligible 
match, stands no higher than the fallen woman, his partner 
in vice, or the poor victim of his perjured promises, from 
whom society so carefully withdraws its skirts as a shameful 
thing. The maxim of expediency is, “ Better that one inno- 
cent man or woman perish than that the whole nation be en- 
dangered.” ‘The maxim of justice — enforced by its stern ret- 
ribution —is, contrariwise, this: ‘Let one innocent man 
knowingly suffer, and the whole people must suffer with him.” 
Only that government is worthy of respect where the rights 
of the humblest are as jealously guarded as the rights of the 
highest placed. It is claimed that it is all very well for men 
in pulpit or pew to meditate on perfect justice, but that the 
statesman must necessarily trim his course by the dictates of 
expediency. There is, of course, a true expediency and 
statesmanship: that which, when the whole measure of right 
cannot be attained, realizes so much of it as is possible under 
present circumstances, as a stepping-stone to more. But to 
twist this into its common but disgraceful counterfeit,— that 
when a man sits in the church, where he can do nothing, he 
may well repeat the Golden Rule and the commandments of 
brotherly love, but, when he sits in official or parliamentary 
halls, he is no longer bound by these moral obligations,— 
what larger license could Satan himself wish for than this? 
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The natural tendency of the strong and the rich is to sub- 
stitute some generosity or mercy that fits their caprice in the 
place of the uncongenial task that justice requires. So the 
manufacturer skimps the wages that equity demands, and 
consoles his employees with giving them some hospital or 
soup kitchen or other ostentatious charity. The conqueror 
withholds from the conquered the liberty dearer to them than 
life, and benevolently sends them missionaries and whiskey, 
calico prints and cheap jewelry that they do not want; and 
so, when a Dreyfus shall be pardoned, the French officers will 
ask, ‘‘ What more could he want?” 

But justice is more than mercy. It is better than charity. 
That popular idea of justice, that it means an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth; that it demands from every man the 
pound of flesh nominated in the bond; that business and 
political version of the Golden Rule, current all about us,— 
“ Do up the others as they would do up you, and do it first,” 
—what a horrible caricature it is of justice! True justice 


does not mean the stern thing, the iron rule, the rigorously, 


exact. This “blow for blow” kind of justice warps and sets 
things crooked. True justice sets things straight. It re- 
members that the men and women we are dealing with are 
flesh and blood like ourselves. ‘To be truly just, we must 
have a tender sympathy with our fellow-men: we must make 
allowance for their temptations, consider their necessities, 
feel for their sorrows and failures.”” The common antithesis 
that this or that man is a just man, but neither merciful nor 
compassionate, is a false antithesis. How can he appreci- 
ate the claims of others if he have no sympathy for them? 
Tenderness for the sensitive, forbearance for the ignorant and 
the childish, good will and encouragement to the struggling 
and ill-educated,— these may not be commercial debts nor 
legal claims; but he who is at all imbued with the spirit of 
justice will not fail to recognize them. Viewed through the 
distorted medium of selfishness and vanity, they will seem 
but annoying blurs; but to the clear vision of a reasonable 
and high-minded soul they will stand forth very plainly with 
noble ideal standards that put to shame the hard and ego- 
tistic. 

Do justice, justice! How that word pierces through the 
webs of casuistry and touches every fibre of our social 
organism! The knot-holes of legal technicality do not 
supply its equivalent. The loose salmon-nets of statutory or 
constitutional enactment, through which the wriggling eels 
and voracious pike of our human race so easily make their 
ravening way, are not the measure of the fine requirements 
of justice. It binds us not merely to legal exactitudes, per- 
mitting the merchant to pay his thirty or forty cents instead 
of a hundred on his indebtedness, or to turn the widows and 
children out-of-doors, because it is so written in the deeds, 
but it binds to absolute rectitude, to conformity as far as we 
may, “with that absolute essence of things which lives in 
the sight of the Infinite and Eternal.” 

The disciples of utility and the general good busy themselves 
with calculations of the relative advantage and disadvantage 
of certain policies, what will be well for to-day or to-morrow. 
The reverers of justice, on the contrary, do not fret them- 
selves with such weary ciphering out of estimated results. 
They ask only what conscience enjoins,— what the universal 
principles of morals, capable of being made the unchanged 
law for all the world, enjoin; and with prophetic vision 
they see that what is right must also be best. Ignoring the 
standards of mere selfish advantage and worldly policy, they 
address themselves to doing the equitable and the righteous 
thing; and, in face of the warnings of the trimming crowd 
concerning the ruinous personal or temporal consequences, 
they serenely await the issue. 

The worshippers of expediency tell us that a man or a 
government cannot afford to acknowledge a blunder. Even 
though the mistake be patent to all the world, the only way 
to save our prestige is to grit one’s teeth and drive through 
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the bad mess to the bitter end, and brand all who would 
right the wrong as traitorous. Otherwise, one’s sacred honor 
becomes tarnished. So have argued every foe of Dreyfus. 
The spirit of justice, on the other hand, enjoins that the 
first moment a wrong is discerned, that moment we begin to 
set it right; and the first step to that end is manly confession 
and restitution, Such frank candor is ever more truly 
honorable than the flimsy coat of whitewash which deceives 
so few. Of course, when a wrong has been wrought into the 
very tissue of the social organization, as so many of ours 
have been, and still are,— when a crime has been adopted 
by governments, armies, churches, and made a part of the 
national life,— then the position of the man imbued with the 
instincts of pure justice is, indeed, a trying one. Shall he 
proceed to disturb the very foundations of society? When 
State policy has sanctioned what seems to him grave inequi- 
ties and falsehoods, shall he presume to set his individual 
conscience above the public opinion or laws of the State? 
Is not such a course unpatriotic, giving comfort to the 
maligners and foes of his own land? The timid and the 
plastic, in such crises, invariably turn with the tide. But, 
wherever there are manly hearts and sensitive consciences, 
there are always (from the days of Elijah and Paul to those 
of Savonarola, Burke, Garrison, and Picquart and Zola),— 
there are always an elect few who cannot so turn. They say, 
as James Russell Lowell said of the fugitive slave-laws, 


“We owe allegiance to the State; but deeper, truer, more, 
To the sympathies that God hath set within our spirit’s core ; — 
Our country claims our fealty; we grant it so, but then 
Before Man made us citizens, great Nature made us men. 


“ He’s true to God who’s true to man; wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all their race.” 
That is the unanswerable logic of Justice, in her appeal to 
humanity. The conscience of nations develops slowly,— 
here a piece, and there a piece; and it generally needs some 
drastic commendation to its own suffering lips of its own sel- 
fish pleas before it gains much in partiality of moral vis- 
ion. Hence it is usually in the smaller and more oppressed 
peoples (like Israel, Greece, Holland) that moral principles 
are earliest recognized. But there is moral progress. For 
the universe is one whose beams were laid in righteousness 
and reason. Only equity and truth satisfy the heart of man. 
Mightier than all fraud and dungeons is the power of right. 
Though men sneer at it or ignore it, though they persecute it 
and trample it into the mire, it will rise again in its majesty 
and they must bow to it. I hear men talking glibly of man- 
ifest destiny ; how this nation is fated to march at the head of 
civilization; how this race or that, some say the Anglo- 
Saxon, some say the Slav, are being swept on by irresisti- 
ble tendencies to dominate the world. He who has studied 
history knows that there is no “ manifest destiny ” anywhere 
but in the nation that serves justice and distributes it with 
equal hand. The only star that guarantees a people’s 
strength and survival is the star of righteousness. No racial 
or national tendencies, however strong their tide runs to-day, 
are, in fact, irresistible. Every one of them is conditioned 
by mental, moral, and spiritual conditions. Their further 
advance and success is dependent on the maintenance of 
domestic purity and its associate vigor of manhood. It is 
dependent on loyalty to the great ethical ideals,—civic 
integrity, commercial honesty, true and just dealing between 
man and man. Look down the stream of time, and you see 
the centuries strewn with the wrecks of proud nations,— the 
Assyrian, the Roman, the Saracen, the Spaniard,— each of 
which at one time seemed fo be borne on by similar “ irresisti- 
ble tendencies” to the sovereignty of the world, but who, 
by undue lust of dominion and varied unfaithfulness to the 
eternal laws, missed their opportunity and went down to ruin. 
The Dreyfus case shows the immense power of preju- 
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dice, what clever successes unscrupulous conspirators can win 
for a time. But it shows still more the greater influence of 
aroused public opinion; the grander might of truth and 
right, though starting. under the gravest discouragements. 


As Edwin Markham has so powerfully sung in the ode pub- 
lished in McClure’s Magazine for September : — 


DREYFUS. 


A man stood stained: France was one Alp of hate, 
Pressing upon him with the whole world’s weight. 
In all the circle of the ancient sun 

There was no voice to speak for him,— not one. 

In all the world of men there was no sound 

But of a sword flung broken to the ground. 


Hell laughed its little hour; and then, behold, 

How one by one the guarded gates unfold! 

Swiftly a sword by Unseen Forces hurled, .. . 
. And now a man rising against the world! 


Oh, import deep as life is, deep as time! 

There is a Something sacred’ and sublime 
Moving behind the worlds, beyond our ken, 
Weighing the stars, weighing the deeds of men. 


Take heart, O soul of sorrow, and be strong ! 

There is One greater than the whole world’s wrong. 
Be hushed before the high Benignant Power 

That moves wool-shod through sepulchre and tower! 
No truth so low but He will give it crown; 

No wrong so high but He will hurl it down. 

O men that forge the fetter, it is vain: 

There is a Still Hand stronger than your chain. 

’Tis no avail to bargain, sneer, and nod, 

And shrug the shoulder for reply to God, 


Spiritual Life. 


It is astonishing how soon the whole conscience begins to 
unravel if a single stitch drops. One little sin indulged 
makes a hole you could put your head through.— Charles 
Buxton. 

ed 


Follow thou me: “1 am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Without the way, there is no going; without the truth, there 
isno knowing; without the life, there is no living.— 7homas 
a Kempis. 

oJ 


When a man has an ideal, it carries him higher than a 
mere aim, and never allows him to be content with the per- 
functory putting forth of his powers. An ideal is an invita- 
tion to come up higher, a beckoning of the possibilities open 
to him who has it— Dr. Withrow. 


az 


Glimpses into the inner regions of a great soul do one 
good. Contact of this kind strengthens, restores, refreshes. 
Courage returns as we gaze. When we see what has been, 
we doubt no more that it can be again. At the sight of a 
man we, too, say to ourselves, “Let us also be men.”— 
Amiel’s Journal. 

ah 


PRAYER, 


We thank thee, heavenly Father, with deep thankfulness 
for those gifts of thine which are the source of our inner 
strength and peace and joy; for the affections which unite 
us together as brethren and friends or in the bonds of a 
dearer love; for the knowledge of our duty and the power 
to fulfil it; for the faith and devotion which lift up our 
hearts to thee. Thou hast called us thy children, and given 
us an honorable place in thy household. May we become 
more worthy of our high vocation, and by our steadfast 
obedience, our patient submission, and trustful love prove 
that we know thee as our Father! Amen, : 
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The Light-house, Biarritz. 


No home of pleasure or dear household days, 
But a bleak tower whose single beauty lies 
In a bright flame piercing the murky skies 
And lighting far-off seamen on their ways. 
Shaken by rain or storm that madly plays 
About the rough-hewn stones; where breakers rise 
And toss their foaming crests, as horse that hies 
To the far goal, or shaggy hound that bays 
At castle gate, and would an entrance win. 
There are a few such brave, beleaguered souls 
Who bear a beacon light, and hear the din 
Of a great strife below, and the winds oft 
Would ruthless beat them down, but the wave rolls 
And breaks, leaving their steadfast flame aloft. 
— Beatriz L. Tollemache. 


When Charles G. Ames saved the 
Day. 


‘*Silver-tongued oratory is coming into 
fashion again,’’ remarked the old resident 
yesterday; ‘‘and, for one, Iam glad of it. 
True, as an intelligent man, I want the 
facts; but I prefer to have them dished up in 
an entertaining way, with a few flowers of 
rhetoric thrown in as a garnishment and a 
choice admixture of spell-binding tricks to 
set my pulses bounding, rather than be forced 
to listen to some dry exposition that will 
leave me cold-blooded and weary. 

‘*Next year promises to be a notable one 
in the political history of the nation. Party 
feeling will run high, and patriotism will 
swell in every honest American breast. The 
orator who can bind with a spell will be in 
a demand, and the good, old times of 
‘Whoop ’er up!’ will be repeated. Dear 
me! dear me! I wish we Republicans were 
into the fight now!’’ And the old fellow’s 
eyes gleamed with the fires of youth, and he 
waved his hands in temporary enthusiasm. 
“*T love to feel my nerves tingling, to know 
that I can shout, and that there is something 
to shout for. 

‘*Talking about spell-binders, we had some 
in the days that followed the closing of the 
Civil War. There were Tom Fitch, Gov. 
Woods, Newton Booth, George F. Baker, 
Charley Senter, and Charles G. Ames. The 
last-named was not a politician, and made 
but few speeches; but the few were hummers. 
He was the minister of Unity Church in San 
José, and one of the brightest men, intellect- 
ually, this country ever produced. 

‘‘He saved the day for the Republican 
party of the city in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1872, when George C. Gorham, who 
has recently published a Life of Edwin M. 
Stanton, Lincoln’s War Secretary, was the 
leading Republican orator of the State. 

“*Gorham was a strong, incisive speaker, 
who never minced words, and whose satire 
was as cutting as a Damascus blade. As a 
debater, he had no superior on the stump, so 
that in those day, when joint discussions 
were the rule, he was an enemy to be feared, 

‘*Late in the campaign a joint meeting in 
San José had been arranged, the speakers to 
be Gorham for the Republicans, Judge Will- 
iam T. Wallace, then in his prime and one 
of the most effective orators on the coast, for 
the Democrats. A large stand had been 
erected on Santa Clara Street, in front of the 
Auzerais House; and an immense crowd, 
comprising people from all parts of the coun- 
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try, was in attendance when the hour for the 
discussion arrived. At the last moment 
consternation reigned in the rooms of the 
Republican County Central Committee. 
Gorham had missed the train, and would not 
be present. Without him the meeting would 
prove a Democratic walk-over, and the Re- 
publican party of Santa Clara County would 
receive a blow that it might not recover from 
in years. The news of Gorham's absence 
soon reached the Democratic headquarters; 
and Judge Wallace, who was present, rubbed 
his hands in glee as he thought of the favor- 
able result that would probably follow from 
a meeting which he would have all to him- 
self. 

‘*The Republicans had about given up in 
despair, when some one suggested Charles 
G. Ames as a substitute for Gorham. It was 
not expected that he or any man alive could 
do much without preparation; but it was be- 
lieved that he could, at least, make a good 
sort of bluff, and save the Republicans their 
distance. Like a drowning man catching at 
a straw, the committee-men clutched at the 
suggestion; and, as good fortune would have 
it, they found Ames willing to undertake the 
job. 

‘*The Democrats readily accepted the sub- 
stitution, believing that, under the circum- 
stances, Ames would prove a puppet in the 
hands of the trained and eloquent Waliace. 
They also graciously consented to give Ames 
the opening and closing speech; and the 
meeting started up at the appointed hour, 
with a crowd comprised of sober-faced Re- 
publicans and glad eyed Democrats. 

‘“Ames’s opening speech was short. He 
made no attempt to fire the hearts of his Re- 
publican auditors, but contented himself with 
a brief but clear statement of the principles 
and aims of the party which he represented. 
Wallace followed in one of the best efforts of 
his life. In the belief that he was master of 
the situation, he was eloquent and sarcastic 
by tums, but strong at all times. Dismiss- 
ing the arguments advanced by Ames with a 
few contemptuous words, as if both the sub- 
ject and the man were beneath his notice, he 
made the hearts of the Democrats jump with 
joy, as he went over the history of the past, 
and in words of burning eloquence pointed 
out the path which, in his opinion, all good 
voters should travel. When he took his seat, 
the air was rent with cheers; and a happier 
lot of Democrats than those before him never 
gathered at a political meeting. 

‘“*The Republicans saw Ames arise, but in 
their eyes there was no light of confidence or 
hope. The day was lost; and they could see, 
in imagination, the grand Democratic demon- 
stration which must follow the meeting. A 
member of the party afterward said that, 
when Wallace closed, he felt like crawling 
into a hole, and hauling the hole in after 
him. 

‘*But soon despair gave place to surprise, 
and surprise to joy that could hardly be re- 
strained from the noisiest exhibition. Ames, 
after a few commonplaces, began to speak 
like one inspired. Epigrams, like pearls, 
dropped from his lips, and brilliant bursts of 
eloquence were followed by sentences of such 
biting sarcasm that the Democrats winced as 
if they had been pricked with a knife. The 
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speaker, with his intellectual grasp, his thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject, and his won- 
derful command of language, played upon his 
hearers as if they were some instrument, and 
he the accomplished performer and master. 
As for Judge Wallace, Ames metaphorically 
wiped the floor with him; and the defeat of 
the distinguished Democrat was so complete 
that it was years before he could be induced 
to deliver a speech in San José. 

‘*The Republicans, and not the Democrats, 
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Weddings 
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will find an extraordinary exhibit in our | 


various departments. 
We would especially call attention to the 
following : 


FINE PLATES, in dozens, various sizes, 
from the large English Dinner to the 
Bread and Butter; all prices, from $5 to 
$500—special patterns designed for us— 
variety and quality not excelled. 


HANDSOME LAMPS—of Japanese 
bronze — Nankin China — Wedgwood 
Cameo ware, with Flaxman’s designs— 
Rosenburg faience from The Hague— 
and of wares from other sources—special 
shapes made for and controlled by us— 
with all the newest fads in globes and 
shades. 


ARTISTIC GLASS PIECES, with Tif- 


fany effects, from Vienna, at reasonable 
prices. 

RICHLY CUT GLASS, American Dia- 
mond finish. 


CARLSBAD GLASS, with heavy gold 
ornamentation, crystal and colored, in 
great variety. We would especially men- 
tion the tall hock glasses, of which we 
show a large variety. 

The above are a few only of the attrac- 
tions we offer the buyer of Wedding Pres- 
ents. 
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had the demonstration that evening; and 
Ames was the hero of the hour.’’—San José 
Mercury. 


The Armenian Orphans. 


Five dollars have been received for the 
Armenian orphans'from Miss W. Schmoldt, 
Sycamore, IIl., who says that she contributes 
with pleasure ‘‘this trifle’’ for the suffering 
children, though the appeal was printed last 
April in the Register, and had only now come 
to her sight. She gives permission to use it 
in some other case of distress, if the Arme- 
nian need is met. Unfortunately, Dr. Grace 
Kimball is making renewed appeals for them, 
as the need in Van, Turkey, is as pressing 
as ever. This generous contribution of $5 is 
the only amount that has been received 
lately. I will gladly forward any sums, 
larger or smaller, that may be sent to me at 
272 Congress Street. 

IsaBEL C. BARROWS. 


Literature. 


Japan in Transition.* 


The publishers’ prospectus announces that 
this book gives an entirely new idea of the 
country which it describes. It would seem 
to us more correct to say that the author 
brings together in a concise and comprehen- 
sive statement the new ideas of the country 
which have been coming to us from recent 
travellers and residents in Japan, and that he 
brings his account of the country up to date. 
From the writer’s point of view there are 
three Japans,—the old Japan, which has not 
yet passed away; the new Japan, which is 
coming, but of which the form is not yet 
fully revealed; and the present Japan, which 
is in a state of transition from the old to the 
new. He notes the way in which the new 
knowledge, which has been coming in like a 
flood during the last forty years, has affected 
various classes in that interesting country. 
Mr. Ransome, as the writer of articles in the 
Morning Post and other journals, has had 
opportunities for seeing the country, not only 
as it appears to the foreigner at the treaty 
ports, but in various inland cities and towns. 
From the inevitable geisha to the dock-yard 
and mills, everything which the foreign cor- 
respondent thinks will incite the interest of 
the reader is put on exhibition. He ex- 
presses his opinion freely in regard to both 
native and foreign agencies and influences, 
with estimates of their force and direction. 
Whether the empire will become nominally 
Christian or not, he believes that the new 
Japan will be developed on old lines, and 
that, in spite of missionaries, the moral life 
of the people will not be detached from the 
essential principles of the religious philoso- 
phy which has for so many generations con- 
trolled their spiritual development. Mr. 
Ransome evidently began his study of Japan 
with a mind well filled with misconceptions. 


* Japan in Transition: A Comparative Study of the 
Progress, Policy, and Methods of the Japanese since their 
War with China. By Stafford Ransome, Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, recently special correspond- 
ent of the Morning Post in the Far East, With four 
special maps, by the author and{illustrations, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3.00, 
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He sometimes takes it too much for granted 
that all his readers are in need of the correc- 
tions which he makes. It may be true in 
England—it certainly is not true in America 
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—that false ideas of the Japanese character 
have prevailed since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Americans have been more inclined 
than their European contemporaries to’ treat 
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the Japanese as if they were capable of a 
high civilization, and have therefore come 
into more sympathetic relations with them. 
Whoever needs instruction in regard to the 
natural resources of Japan and the intellect- 
ual resources of the people will do well to 
turn to these fresh studies of one of the most 
interesting nations among those that are now 
shaping the new fortunes of civilization. 


Two WoMEN IN THE KLONDIKE. By Mary 
E. Hitchcock. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.—The fore-word to this handsome 
volume is written by Elisha Dyer, governor 
of Rhode Island, who performs the agreeable 
duty of introducing the ‘‘two women’’ of the 
title to their readers. Mrs. Hitchcock, he 
tells us, is the widow of Commander Roswell 
D. Hitchcock of the United States navy, 
who was the son of President Roswell D. 
Hitchcock of Union Theological Seminary. 
Mrs. Hitchcock herself is descended from 
Lord Fitzgerald, and her grandfather and 
father were born in Virginia. Miss Van 
Buren is a grand-niece of President Van 
Buren, and daughter of Gen. Van Buren, 
who was United States consul-general to 
Japan in the eighties. Gov. Dyer kindly 
adds that the two travellers were born and 
reared in luxury; but, certainly, the story of 
their adventures shows that they are not de- 
pendent on the advantages thus gained. Mrs. 
Hitchcock’s diary is an animated account of 
all sorts of experiences, enjoyed with eager 
zest when agreeable or unusual, and endured 
with good-natured equanimity when tiresome 
or even disagreeable. She does not attempt 
to group her impressions into generalities, 
but describes with freshness and originality 
the various happenings of a rather adventur- 
ous journey, as they occurred. The journey 
was undertaken in the summer of 1898. <A 
steamer took the ladies from San Francisco 
to San Michaels. The Yukon River was so 
low that several passenger steamers were 
stranded, and they therefore went up on a 
barge towed by a small river steamer. After 
a journey of three weeks and more, they 
reached Dawson, and became squatters. 
Through the summer they lived in a tent; 
but, in order to hold their land through the 
winter, they were obliged to build a log 
cabin. They staked out several claims, and 
mingled freely with the miners, who treated 
them with generosity. ‘‘Never have we met 
men more courteous or more ready to lend a 
helping hand, not only to women, but to 
men,’’ she writes. The book is entertain- 
ing, and certain snap-shots at unconventional 
characters are especially well given. It 
supplements admirably other books that have 
lately given much information about this 
region. It is illustrated, and provided with 
a map and index. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S UNGUARDED MOMENT, 
AND OTHER SToriEs. By Oscar Fay Adams. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25.—Has 
Mr. Adams any spite against bishops, or 
does he choose them to exercise his wits 
upon, because a volume devoted to making 
fun of bishops must by its very audacity at- 
tract attention and excite laughter? We have 
no especial love for bishops as such, and no 
reverence whateyer' for their ‘‘cloth.’’ But 
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we sympathize with our Episcopal friends, 
who will be somewhat shocked at the way in 
which their dignitaries are trifled with. We 
suspect, however, that some of them may 
take a fearful joy in looking on at the ludi- 
crous mishaps of these dignified personages. 
There is an air of jocularity about these per- 
formances, and yet there is a somewhat un- 
pleasant suggestion of cynicism in the exhi- 
bition of these men, when incited to action 
by the meanest motives which infest human 
nature. ‘‘The Archbishop’s Unguarded 
Moment”’ fairly bristles with envy, jealousy, 
and all manner of uncharitable sentiments, 
which culminate in the ruin of the arch- 
bishop, when, in an unguarded moment, in 
the sight and hearing of witnesses, he 
‘‘damns’’ the pig which had thrown him 
down in the dust of the roadway. In ‘‘The 
Trials of a Retired Bishop’’ the scene is 
laid in Cambridge, Mass. ; and a Catholic 
priest, a college preacher, and a Congrega- 
tionalist minister are represented as talking 
and acting. If their manners and conversa- 
tion may be used as tests of the general 
accuracy of Mr. Adams’s pictures of clerical 
life, they can have little value as human doc- 
uments. His representation, for instance, of 
what happened one Sunday moming at the 
church near the Washington elm is ludi- 
crously out of drawing. No writer of fiction 
has any right to treat his contemporaries with 
such freedom. In spite of these very evident 
defects, these stories are amusing; although 
the reader, after his laughter subsides, is 
rather ashamed of himself for taking part in 
an entertainment of this kind. 


THE BATTLES OF PEACE. By George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.—The sermon which 
names Dean Hodges’s volume is not the first 
in the book. It is the twelfth in a series of 
twenty-four. It is, however, worthy of the 
honor it receives. It is one of the best ser- 
mons in the series, and has an appropriate- 
ness to the present time second to no other. 
Never did we need so much as now to be re- 
minded that ‘‘peace has its victories, as 
well as war,’’ that there are opportunities for 
courage in the home, the forum, and the 
market-place equal to any furnished by the 
embattled field. The sermon in this series 
that has been preached most frequently is one 
called ‘‘Sanctification and Service.’’ It isa 
very noble sermon, teaching that, without 
personal religion, no good work can be done, 
and that, without good work for others, per- 
sonal religion is a delusion and a snare. 
All of the sermons were written for the 
chapel of the Episcopal Theological School, 
and they all have the merits of brevity and 
simplicity. They abound in happy illustra- 
tions from literature and life. Few of them 
are theological, and those that are so con- 
strue the theology in a manner so rational 
that it leaves little to be desired. The con- 
cluding sermon is a sermon on ‘‘The Trin- 
ity’’; and its text is Mark xii. 32, ‘‘There 
is one God, and there is no other,’’ in agree- 
ment with which Dean Hodges’s Trinity is 
quite Unitarian. It is more Unitarian than 
the Unitarianism of eighty years ago. But 
the theological sermons, with their ingenious 
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New Books 


Ready Next Week: 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS: 


By JoEL CHANDLER Harris, author of the 
Uncle Remus and Thimblefinger stories. 
Fully illustrated by E. Boyp SmiruH. Square, 
8vo, $2.00. 


This is a continuation of the delightful Thim- 
blefinger stories. Sweetest Susan, Buster Jobn, 
Drusilla, Aaron, and other well-known charac- 
ters figure in it. The book contains a tale of 
Brer Rabbit and the Goobers; describes the 
strange wagoner and his passenger, little Billy 
Biscuit; and is full of Mr. Harris’s best, finely 
illustrated. 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES 


A series of small, inexpensive volumes, intended 
to guide to a knowledge of the world’s Art 
masterpieces, and to an appreciation of the 
different styles and works of the great Artists. 


VoL. I. RAPHAEL. 


A collection of Fifteen Pictures and a Portrait 
of the Painter, with Introduction and Inter- 
pretation. Edited by EsrrLte M. Hurt, 
author of “The Life of our Lord in Art,” 
and editor of the Illustrated Edition of Mrs. 
Jameson’s Art Works. Library Ldition. 
Crown 8vo, 75 cents. School Edition. Cloth, 
40 cents, ze/; paper, 30 cents, mer. 


An admirable brief Introduction on Raphael’s 
character as an artist is followed by a list of 
Books of Reference, an Historical Directory of 
the pictures by Raphael given in the book, Col- 
lateral Readings from Literature, an Outline 
Table of the principal events in Raphael’s Life, 
and a list of Raphael’s Contemporaries. De- 
scriptions are added of the fifteen superb 
pictures. 


A JERSEY BOY IN THE 
REVOLUTION 


By Everett T. ToMLINSON, author of “The 
Boys of Old Monmouth.”’ With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A capital story, founded on the lives and 
heroic deeds of some of the humbler heroes of 
the Revolution against invading Britons and 
lawless Americans. 


LIFE OF CHARLES HENRY > 
DAVIS 


Rear Admiral, 1807-1877. By his son, Captain 
CHARLES H. Davis, U.S.N. With a photo- 
gravure Portrait. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 


Admiral Davis was one of the most note- 
worthy of the men who have held high rank in 
the American Navy. He was a conspicuous 
figure in the War for the Union, and was for 
years Superintendent of the Naval Observatory. 
His son not only tells fitly the highly honorable 
and interesting story of Admiral Davis’s career, 


but gives an insight into the superb system of. 


discipline and training which has won for the 
navy its proud history through the great ad- 
mirals of the past, and under Dewey and his 
worthy compeers in the navy to-day. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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rationality, are not those which are the most 
attractive, nor those, we trust, that will do 
most to shape the style of their preaching for 
the theological students who have been privi- 
leged to hear these sermons in Cambridge or 
elsewhere. 


Miscellaneous. 


It is difficult to imagine a more convenient 
and attractive pocket edition of the Ruddiydt 
. of Omar Khayyam, in Edward Fitzgerald’s 
translation, than this little, handy volume. 
Nathan Haskell Dole writes the preface. 
Everything has been done to commend the 
poem to the reader. It is published by 
Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, Me. 


Thomas Whittaker & Co. of New York 
published the sermons of Dr. William Reed 
Huntington in a form that ought to insure 
them a wide circulation. They are printed 
on good paper, with clear type and attractive 
covers, and then sold for 25 cents in heavy 
paper binding, or for so cents in cloth. The 
latest issue is Four Key-words of Religion. 
The four words, ‘‘Life,’’ ‘‘Light,’’ ‘‘Law,’’ 
and ‘*Love,’’ are each taken as the subject 
of a discourse that is practical and helpful, 
emphasizing the principles for which these 
words stand. It is interesting to note, by 
the way, how the acceptance of evolution af- 
fects, in his mind, the doctrine of the fall of 
man. ‘‘The sense of sin in us,’’ he says, 
‘tmay be just as easily associated with the 
verb ‘to fail’ as with that other, which 
differs from it by only a single letter, —the 
verb ‘to fall.’ That Adam, the ‘natural 
man,’ as suck, fails, and without help from 
a Higher Source must forever fail, to evolve 
himself into that perfect man which never- 
theless the very fact of his having somehow 
tasted of the knowledge of good and evil 
tells him that he ought to be, is a conclusion 
forced on us alike by history, by observation, 
and by experience. The ‘fall of man’ is not 
a phrase which anywhere occurs in Holy 
Scripture or in the primitive creeds of the 
Church. Why, then, should the prospect of 
our possibly having to modify or even to re- 
linquish it make us tremble for the ark of 
God?’ 


Literary Notes. 


Following closely the announcement that 
Mr. Hackett is to open the Garden Theatre 
with ‘‘Rupert of Hentzau’’ comes one that 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are sending the 
book of that name to press for the eighth 
time, being the second impression called for 
in three weeks. 


The Doubleday & McClure Company have 
ready for immediate publication five volumes 
of their Kipling ‘‘Single Story Series.’’ 
The stories announced are Zhe Man who 
would be King, The Courting of Dinah Shadd, 
The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney, The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft, and Without 
Benefit of Clergy. The little books are 
bound uniformly in very attractive form, 
with the familiar Kipling elephant—this 
time in the jungle—upon the cover. The 
same firm has several important new books to 
be brought out within a month. 


The preparation of the New York State 
official programme of the Dewey reception is 
now in progress. From an artistic standpoint 
it will be equal, if not superior, to any sou- 
venir programme of like nature ever pub- 
lished. The official design adopted by the 
committee is an illuminated cover illustrat- 
ing the life of Admiral Dewey. The por- 
trait of Dewey in the centre, under the eagle 
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and flags, represents the ‘‘fighting commo- 
dore’’ in his uniform. There are also 
scenes from the battle of Manila Bay, and 
other interesting matter, among other features 
an engraved reproduction of. the sword to be 
presented to the admiral. Portraits of na- 
tional, State, and city authorities will be in- 
cluded; and\.many other features, together 
with the full official programme of the naval 
and land parades, will make this programme 
well worthy of preservation. Orders, enclos- 
ing the price,—z5 cents, postal note—may be 
sent to George T. Parker, treasurer, 253 
Broadway, New York. 


Books Received. 


From AG Ae Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes. Ed- 
ited by Sarah Forbes Hughes. 
The Boys of Scpeekys ae Ruth Hall, $1.50. 
Square Pegs. Whitney. tas 50. 
As Others saw Bhar By Joseph Jacobs. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


2 volumes. $5.00. 


Told under the Cherry-trees. By Grace LeBaron. $1.00. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The apiapenyens: of Euripides. By J. E. Har 

we ais von Luther’s Deutschen Sanhiteny “Edited by 


H. Carruth, Ph.D. 
From George H. Ellis, Boston. 
The Choir Invisible. By John White Chadwick. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., Boston. 
Ione March. ByS.R. Crockett. $1.50 
ne e Life of the Spirit. By Hatileon Wright Mabie. 
1.25. 


From Harter & Brothers, New York. 


Kit Kennedy, Country Boy: By S. R. Crockett. $1.50. 
Forward, March. By Kirk Munroe. | ey 
He, She, and They. By Albert Lee. $1.00 


From the Whittaker & Ray Company, San Francisco. 
The Main Points. By Charles Reynolds Brown. $1.25. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Queen Wilhelmina. Waltzes. For the piano. By 
George Barker. ‘ 
Huskin’-bee March. Two-step. For the piano. By 
Harry Kain. . k 
The Day is ended. Song, with violin obligato. For 


Bartlett. 


soprano ortenor. By J.C. 
By Theodore Lack. 


Song of the Brook. For the piano, 
The Lass with the Delicate Air. Song. For high voice. 
By Dr, Thomas A, Arne. 
Murmuring Brook. For the piano. By Carl Bohm. 
Mélodie. Forthe piano. By Jules Massenet. 
Bolero, For violin and IR By Carl Bohm. 
Scherzino. For the piano. By E. Haberbier. 
Canzona. For violin and piano. By Carl Bohm. 
its kind — the only one con- 


The Humboldt taining popular scientific 
H H waeke at low prices. 
Library of Science 


It contains only 

works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science, In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 
TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. Catalogues free. Send fifteen cents 
for asample volume. 

THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 


64 Fifth Avenue, + “> Se New York. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


is the only publication of 


Published as a loving Memorial by his Students, 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1900 os the thing for ‘oliday, gifts, 


Postpaid 60~ cents, On orders received now money 
refunded, if book is not satisfactory, Sam ee page on 
application, FE. H. Moore, 314 Baldwin St., Elmira, N.Y. 


Helpful, bright quotation for 
every day in the year. oe ue 
paper,. artistic desi, 
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$18,000 To be 
Given 


tn Cash Away 


On the fifteenth of next 
April to all agents sending 
20 or more subscribers to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


One thousand dollars to 


the agent sending the largest 
list—$ 7 50—$ 500—$400— 
and so on. 

764 cash awards, together 


with the general fund of 
$3000,amounting to $18,000, 
will be given iz addition to the 
agent’s commission and the 
special rebates for large clubs. 
Send for full particulars. 
Profitable work all winter. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


OUR UNITARIAN 
GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897- 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


«CONTENTS... 


Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with ot 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 
For sale by booksellers, 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, a ne 6 Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipft 
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Three Wishes. 


It was down at the orphan asylum, one day 
That three little maids sat round the fire, 
Each telling the thing she wished for most, 
If she only could have her heart's desire. 


“I'd like a pony as white as snow,” 
Said Maud, ‘‘and I'd ride it each day, of course ; 
And the people would stop, as I rode along, 
And say, ‘ Look at that child on the snow-white horse.’ ”’ 


Said Alice, ‘‘ I’d like to own a ship; 
And I’d sail clear ’round the world, I guess, 

And bring back a present for all the girls, 
Aud a beautiful crutch for dear little Bess. 


” 


‘Then little lame Bess, with her gentle voice, 
Said, looking around from one to the other, 
© T’ll wish for the loveliest thing in the world, 
That every one of us might have a mother.” 
— Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 
Wrastle’s Scapegrace. 


BY NINA MOORE TIFFANY. 


I. 


The July sun was but an hour high when 
Wrestling Brewster and his brother, Love, 
struck into the trail that Jed from the Plym- 
outh settlement toward the great lake. Early 
as it was, the village had long been astir. 
Certain men were tending the fields of Indian 
corn and English wheat that were to keep the 
colony from starving during the winter. 
Others were hewing logs and lopping branches 
for the paling which was to encircle the 
Others still were clearing the edge of 
the forest, and breaking ground for future 
building and planting. It had fallen to the 
lot of Love and Wrestling to provide fish for 
the day’s dinner. 

‘*Where is that rascal, Jack?’’ said Love, 
as they strode on. ‘‘Yonder is the snare 
where he should ‘meet us, but he is not 
there.’’ 

“‘We will wait a bit,’’ said Wrestling, 
approaching the’ snare and _ stooping to 
examine it. ‘‘This has been sprung, and is 
broken. Jack will have carried the birds to 
the governor, and must bring back string to 
mend the break. He will be here soon.’’ 

‘“We must have seen him, had he run to 
the governor’s,’’ objected Love. ‘‘He is 
but idling in the bushes, eating berries, if, 
indeed, he be not breakfasting upon the 


town. 


birds. He is the son of his father, Wrastle. 
All your care will never bring him to 
good.’’ 


‘*T were worse than he but for my father’s 
care,’’? answered Wrestling. ‘‘Our father 
came to this wilderness to save me from 
tunning away to sea with the Dutch captain. 
I have often heard him say that the good of 
his children was even more in his mind in 
coming hither than the good of the 
church. ’’ 

‘*Well, take your turn at fathering Jack, if 
you will; but he must shift for himself this 
day. I’ll not wait any longer. Our busi- 
ness is with the fish. He’s but a slippery 
eel!’’ 

‘*And will slip into mischief if we tun 
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our backs on him, as he did when he nearly 
blew up the Mayflower by playing with the 
tinder box in the gun-room.’’ 

‘‘He is a troublesome charge’’ said Love, 
shaking his head. ‘‘He seemed to know that 
the flogging you gave him that day was all 
that saved him from being worse beaten by 
the boatswain. Since then he has hung upon 
your every movement.’*’ 

‘“‘Yet the flogging I gave him was no 
trifle. It would have been folly to spare 
him. Now I have his obedience. He does 
my bidding now.’’ 

‘*While the words of it are in his ear. 
But there is no come nor go in Jack. ’Tis 
wander here and wander there, with an eye 
caught by every shadow. See yonder.’’ 

As Love spoke, the boy came into view. 
He was quietly seated on the ground, a 
little aside from the path; and in his hands 
was a large branch of blueberries, from which 
he was comfortably browsing. When he saw 
the brothers, he started up, and ran forward 
to meet them. 

‘*Wait for me, Wrastle, but a few mo- 
ments,'’ he began eagerly. ‘‘Walk back 
with me only a little way, and watch me safe 
to the open; and I will carry these birds to 
the governor,’’—holding up a string of 
feathered creatures which he had taken from 
the trap,—‘‘and run here again so swift. 
Oh, do wait for me!’’ 

‘*Vou should have taken the birds down to 
the houses long before this,’’ answered 
Wrestling. shortly. ‘‘Haste with them now, 
and then go work in the corn-fields. Our 
business will not wait the pleasure of an 
idling boy.’’ 

‘*But watch me safe, Wrastle, do,—do!”’ 
pleaded the child, almost in tears. 

‘*He fears the Indians,’’ said Love, im- 
patiently. 

‘*No,’’ spoke up Jack, quickly, ‘‘not the 
Indians; but watch me safe, Wrastle, do!’’ 

“Off with you!l’’ said Wrestling, more 
sharply than he was used to speak to Jack. 
‘*And learn not to be afraid of anything.’’ 
Then he and Love strode on, and were soon 
lost to sight among the trees. 

Jack stood motionless, looking after them. 
‘*Father’ll get these birds away from me 
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now, I know,’’ he.muttered. ‘‘He took all 
that I found yesterday, and he is hiding 
again in the bushes below the trap to-day. I 
wish Wrastle had watched me safe. ’’ 

‘Here, you rascal!’’ cried a hoarse voice 
from the thicket. ‘‘Bring those birds to 


me.’’ 
‘*They’re for the governor,’’ answered 
Jack, defiantly. ‘‘They be all for him, 


None else shall touch them, father. ’’ 

‘*Bring ’em ’ere, I say!’’ growled Billing- 
ton, peering through the branches. ‘‘ Bring 
’em ’ere, or I'll come after ’em!’’ 

At this Jack started at full speed for the 
settlement. But, as he ran, his father 
pounced upon him, and forced the birds from 
his grasp. Then, after dealing the boy a 
blow that tumbled him headlong among the 
briers, Billington, who was the black sheep 
of the colony, disappeared again through the 
underbrush. The birds would be a welcome 
addition to his scanty breakfast. 

Jack lay still for a few moments, choking 
back his sobs. ‘‘I won’t tell. I won’t tell 
what came of the birds,’’ he said to himself, 
doggedly, turning over upon his back to stare 
with troubled gaze into the sky. ‘‘They’d 
surely punish father this time. I won’t tell 
on him. No, I won’t. They may punish 
me. I might say a fox had eaten them. 
Wrastle’d know that I was telling a lie. I 
can tell Wrastle that I mustn’t tell. Wrastle, 
he’J] make all straight. I must after him. 
Wrastle! Wrastle!’’ 

He sprang to his feet, and darted along the 
trail in the direction which the brothers had 
taken. ‘‘Wrastle! Wrastlel’’ he shouted 
continually; but only a saucy jay gave back 
an answer. Still, on he went, over mats of 
arbutus-leaves, where mayflowers had nestled 
in the spring, through piney aisles where 
squirrel-chipped cones Jay in fragments upon 
the ground,—on, as fast as his tired legs 
would carry him, sometimes losing his path, 
again finding what appeared to be the trail, 
often doubting that it was the right one, and 
always calling for Wrastle, until he stopped, 
exhausted, to drink at a little spring. 

The brothers, returning at noon with their 
fish, repaired first to Gov. Bradford’s dwell- 
ing. The invalid governor, weak and pale 
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after his long illness, sat within the open 


door. Mr. Edward Winslow was with him. 

**T will leave here this paper containing 
the account of our visit to Massasoit,’’ Mr. 
Winslow was saying. ‘‘It may prove of use 
for the history of the plantation. How 
comes on the writing of it?’’ 

‘*Painfully,’’ answered the governor, with 
a weary smile. ‘‘I fear me there will be sad 
gaps and omissions in the history; though 
Wrastle here’’—laying his hand on Wrest- 
ling’s arm—‘‘takes down my words when I 
am too feeble to wield the pen.’’ 

‘*And who prepared breakfast for you this 
morning?’’ pursued Mr. Winslow. ‘‘Squanto 
has been all the forenoon in the corn--fields, 
and you have the air of one fasting.’’ 

“*TIn truth, my purveyor did not appear,’’ 
said the governor, mildly. ‘‘But I did well 
on yesterday’s fragments. Whither strayed 
the Billington lad? He is no more trust- 
worthy than a young weasel.’’ 

“He brought not the partridges safe in, 
after all?’’ exclaimed Wrestling. 

‘“No partridge have I seen, and no boy. 
Look to it, Wrastle. He is in your keeping. 
I doubt you are over-merciful. Only lay not 
stress on the matter of the breakfast: it is 
the lack of obedience that makes the fault.’’ 


_ Bat not that day nor that night, nor for many 


days and nights, did Wrestling’s scapegrace 
make his appearance. He was missing, and 
no trace of him could be found. 

“Boy here, bad. Boy gone, good,’’ said 
Sguanto. Wrestling frowned. 

“*We must find him,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
governor has sent to the villages to inquire 
for him. Last night, in the council, the 
captain declared that he must on no account 
be left unrescued, if by chance he be among 
the tribes.’’ 

And what of Jack? Having refreshed him- 
self with a long draught of the cool water, 
he looked about.him. Beyond the spring the 
trail forked. Which branch should he take? 
At a venture, he struck into that which led 
to the right It soon lost itself in a swamp. 
He returned to the spring, and took the left- 
hand track, which was less a path than a way 
parted through the bushes, as if deer—creat- 
ures lighter-footed than man—were in the 
habit of seeking the spring by that scarce- 
worn route. 

And soon Jack found himself wandering 
about through the forest without any path at 
all or any idea of his whereabouts. He 
climbed a tree, hoping to see from its upper 
crotches the great lake, or, at least, a column 
of smoke from some Plymouth chimney; but 
rolling billows of tree-tops were all that met 
his eye. For days he wandered through the 
woods,« hungrily devouring the blueberries, 
the sassafras-leaves, and the small tubers of 
or ground nut, which 
Squanto had taught him to find. 

At last, as he lay one morning, faint and 
almost too much exhausted to seek for food, 
a rustle of the leaves aroused him. He 
looked up, and saw an Indian bending over 
him. 

“*Wrastle, Wrastle, I’m not afraid!’’ mur- 
mured the boy, as the red man swung him 
over his shoulder and trotted off with him, 
as if pleased with his prize. 

( To be continued.) 
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Two Stories. 


MARY’S STORY. 


O mother, I’ve had the most beautiful 
time! Stella’s house is the loveliest place in 
the world.’ I wish you could see all the fine 
things. x 

There is such a splendid piano in the parlor; 
and Stella’s mamma played to us, just the 
sweetest music you ever heard, I thought, 
but Stella didn’t care anything about it. She 
takes music lessons, and practises an hour a 
day; and she hates it! Just think of it! 
I know I should love to learn to play the 
piano. 

You ought to see Stella’s room with all her 
books and playthings. I just wanted to sit 
down and read the whole time, but of course 
that wouldn’t have been polite. Stella says 
she doesn’t like to read. Isn’t it strange? 
We played with the dolls; and they have trunks 
full of the most beautiful clothes,—silk, satin, 
and lace. Oh! you can’t imagine! 


It didn’t seem any time at all till supper was ! 


ready, and we went downstairs. The table was 
set with the loveliest dishes, I was almost 
afraid to handle them for fear I should break 
something. There was a servant to wait on 
the table; and Stella’s mamma was dressed so 
nicely, and had on such sparkling rings, and 
her hands were so white and pretty. 

I was a little afraid of her papa; for he didn’t 
smile and look pleasant at us, but ate his sup- 
per quickly and went out. 

I was so sorry when seven o’clock came, and 
I had to come home. I think Stella ought to 
be the happiest little girl in the world. 

STELLA’S STORY. 

O mamma, I had the loveliest time! and 
Mary’s home is just the pleasantest place ! 

Her mother is as kind as can be, and her 
grandmother is such a pleasant old lady; and, 
oh! her baby brother is so cute, worth a thou- 
sand of my dolls. 

We played in the attic, and it is the grand- 
est playroom, such lots of things to dress up in 


and play keep house with; and there was a’ 


splendid swing there, too. 

The supper was the nicest I ever ate,—baked 
sweet apples and brown bread and milk, and 
the most delicious pumpkin-pie! I wish our 
cook could make things half as good. 

After supper we sat on the rug before the 
fireplace, and roasted apples. The room was 
so pleasant in the firelight; and Mary’s grand- 
mother sat there with her knitting, and her 
mother held the baby, while her father popped 
corn for us and cracked butternuts. 

I heard such soft, sweet strains of music 
once in a while. Mary said it was an Aolian 
harp her mother fixed in the window,—only a 
thread of sewing-silk and a couple of tooth- 
picks. Think of it! The wind made just the 
sweetest music on it, better than any piano. 

Her grandmother was just telling us the 
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loveliest story when Josephine came for me. I 
did hate to come home. I think Mary must 
be the happiest girl in the world.—A/attie W. 
Baker, in Vouth’s Companion. 


A Jealous Elephant. 


An amusing incident, caused by the jealousy 
of an elephant, occurred recently at the Jardin 
des Plantes in Paris. A large elephant, which 
used to be the centre of attraction, exhibited 
for a long time signs of dissatisfaction at the 
success of a new arrival,—a young camel re- 
cently added, which naturally attracted the visi- 
tors. At last he filled his trunk with water, and 
discharged it over the people standing looking 
at the baby camel. Needless to say, this 
method of throwing cold water on their admira- 
tion for his rival caused even his victims to 
laugh, when they grasped the situation. 


Little four-year-old Harold met with a very 
serious accident, having both a broken arm and 
a broken leg in consequence. When he was 
able to talk, his father questioned him as to 
how it happened. “Oh,” he said, “I went up- 
stairs, and there was a window open. I looked 
out, then I hollered out, and then I jest fol- 
lowed the holler.”— Selected, 
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Good News. 


Mock Courts. 


The anti-Masonic controversy of the earlier 
part of this century ended, for most of the 
States, the folly of the administration of 
oaths by any tribunals other than the State 
authorities. The great effort of legislation at 
that time was to check any habit, if such 
habit existed, of trying people for what may 
be called private offences by what were really 
private courts. 

Very properly, as naturally, the State re- 
fused to part with its noblest attribute, the 
administration of justice. Just as it will not 
permit a military company—of five or of five 
thousand men—to parade with arms, without 
its approval and formal license, it will not 
permit A or B to assume the uniform, style, 
and baton of a policeman, and affect to 
frighten ill-doers. 

Just as it will not permit this, it will not 
permit a committee, a council, a conference, 
or synod to administer oaths, The witnesses 
before such a tribunal cannot be summoned 
to appear. It is clear enough that justice 
cannot be rendered unless there be power to 
summon witnesses. 

If any chairman of any such eavesdropping 
council, synod, or conference should have the 
impudence to call himself a judge, he would 
soon find himself checked by an injunction 
from the proper authority. 

And, if the offence charged against some 
violation of the by-laws of a society should 
be ‘‘tried’’ by some mock tribunal pretend- 
ing to be a ‘‘court,’’ all parties concerned 
would have to step very daintily. From first 
to last they must acknowledge that no 
‘fcrime’’ is alleged. For they must keep 
their eyes on the following provisions in the 
Constitution of the United States :— 

‘*The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury.’? 

‘No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment of a grand jury.’’ 

*‘TIn all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury.’’ 

These passages are from the national Con- 
stitution. In Massachusetts the Bill of 
Rights expresses the right of the citizen 
thus :— 

‘*The legislature shall not make any law 
that shall subject any person to a capital or 
infamous punishment, excepting for the gov- 
ernment of the army and navy, without trial 
by jury.”? : 

If the ‘‘moderator,’’ or ‘‘president,’’ or 
““chief sachem,’’ who tells the person ex- 
amined what the decision of the ‘‘tryers’’ 
is, should publicly tell him that he has been 
convicted of adultery or fraud of any sort, — 
as forgery or false witness,—he would find 
himself liable to prosecution for libel. 

It was well said last week, by the most 
distinguished member of the ‘' International 
Council’’ in Boston, that the best thing that 
could be said of an ecclesiastical assembly is 
that it has done nothing but talk. This is 
precisely true. 

By the same rule, so much in danger are 
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all men of ecclesiastical training, the best 
thing you can say of a church is that its 
thunders sleep. This is the fine phrase of 
Keble. Epwarp E. Hats. 


The Okayama Orphan Asylum. 


The Okayama Orphan Asylum was the first 
Protestant orphanage to be established in 
Japan. It was opened in September, 1887, 
by Mr. J. Ishii, then a medical student in 
the city of Okayama. Beginning with the 
son of a poor widow, by whose adoption the 
whole family was rescued from beggary, and 
with two other boys who were orphans, the 
institution has grown steadily, until it now 
numbers 278 children and 20 helpers; while 
through the years over five hundred different 
persons have been befriended. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INSTITUTION. 


The orphanage, with its varied industries, 
—printing, weaving, farming, and the manu- 
facture of safety-matches,—has become a 
thriving Christian colony, which earns about 
half its full support. It also owns a small 
junk, or sailing-vessel, which carries on 
trade between the central and southern por- 
tions of the empire, sends its musical band 
all over Japan, entertaining large audiences, 
winning hundreds of friends, and securing 
many gifts for the asylum, and sets a worthy 
example before-the nation at large of how to 
conduct a great benevolence. 

This institution draws no funds from any 
missionary society. It is not ‘‘denomina- 
tional’’ in its sympathies and support, but 
has received from time to time many gifts, 
mostly small ones, from individuals, churches, 
Sunday-schools, or Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties in all parts of the world. Twenty 
dollars a year supports one child, and is al- 
most certain to result in turning a heathen 
beggar into a Christian bread-winner. About 
sixty inmates of the asylum are members 
of the Okayama Xzwumdai (Congregational) 
church, until recently the only Protestant 
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church in the city. A few are members of 
other communions. 

Owing to various circumstances, the insti- 
tution has come into desperate straits, and 
imperatively needs at once a special fund of 
$10, 000. 

The general plan is to use one-half of such 
a sum to clear present indebtedness, with the 
understanding that no further debt is to be 
incurred, and to build and equip a greatly 
needed school-house; while the other half is 
to be invested for the maintenance of the 
asylum schools and industries. 

Rev. James H. Pettee, Auburndale, Mass., 
is authorized to receive contributions; and 
all money thus raised will be controlled in 
its use by the American missionaries resid- 
ing in Okayama, Japan. 


Correspondence. 


... In Mr. Emerson’s ‘Self-reliance, ’ 
he says, ‘Do the thing you are afraid to.’ 
Is this original, or is it quoted from Car- 
lyle?’’.. 


New York Letter. 


Summer dwellers by the sea and among the 
hills have returned, to find the city in a joy- 
ous tumult of expectation and preparation. 
Two events are almost wholly occupying 
public attention. They are Admiral Dewey’s 
arrival the last days of September and the 
cup races in the early days of October. 
Many strangers are already within our gates, 
crowding the hotels and theatres; and there 
are anxious inquiries as to whether the thou- 
sands more who will surely wish to be here a 
week hence can be comfortably accommo- 
dated. Far more pertinent, however, to the 
minds of many should be the question, 
‘*What precautions have been taken to pre- 
vent accidents on the stands to be erected by 
the city at many places along the line of 
march of the land parade?’’ ‘There is a fear- 
ful suspicion that those Tammany henchmen 
who have the matter in charge would not let 
the minor consideration of safety of body 
and limb outweigh the profit in dollars and 
cents that cheap work on these stands would 
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put into their own pockets. It is into such 
ooze and mire, New York, that thou hast 
fallen! 

Unlike the triumphs of. classic times, ours 
is not to be a solemn occasion. The city 
will be ex féte, and gay with decorations sug- 
gested by the artists who have so generously 
contributed their services toward the erection 
of the Dewey Arch at Madison Square. 
Every school child remembers that the 
Romans put to death on the day on which 
they celebrated their triumphs many of the 
prisoners that the victor had in his train. 
The only victim on Dewey Day will be the 
admiral himself. The amount of feasting, 
hand-shaking, reviewing, and speech-making 
he will have’ to endure seems to many men a 
dear price for glory. 

Widely separated is the business of war 
and the business of scholars; but by all odds 
the most interesting single event after the 
above two is the active preparations afoot at 
Hackley Hall, the new Unitarian school in 
Tarrytown, to open its door for its inmates 
the last of this month. It is accurately an 
event of metropolitan interest; for Mrs. 
C. B. Hackley, the founder of the school, is 


‘a New York woman, more than half of its 


board of trustees are New York men, its 
head-master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams, 
has been for so long identified with our city 
that he may be considered a New Yorker. 
Moreover, the six pupils who are likely to be 
among its first students are all New York 
boys. 

No one now denies that the conditions of 
environment in education are just as modify- 
ing of inherent tendencies to the child as 
they are of insect organism in the animal 
kingdom. If the broad universe had been 
searched for an ideal spot on which to uprear 
an ideal school, no fairer, more beautiful 
one than that at Tarrytown could have been 
found. The boys fortunate enough to be so 
environed during their formative years are to 
be sincerely congratulated. From the win- 
dows of the Hackley School there is a superb 
view of the Hudson and the picturesque 
Highlands up to and beyond the Tappan Zee 


’ and down to New York, which can be easily 


seen on clear days, although twenty-five miles 
away. Woods stand near by, fields for all 
kinds of sport, and ponds for winter skating. 
Physically, at least, ‘‘the more abundant 
life’’ which Mr. Williams announces as one 
of his aims for the boys ought to be taken 
in with every breath among such surround- 
ings. . 

The interior of the mansion that Mrs. 
Hackley has given is admirably adapted to 
its new use. Some changes have been made, 
all of them very attractive and wise. One, 
on the lower floor, is the transformation of a 
former very large kitchen into a common 
room. Mrs. W. I. Nichols of Brooklyn has 
been the architect of this transformation; 
and no denial would be made to the assertion 
that only a woman could have made such a 
success of this bit of work if all who could 
see the kitchen and its work-a-day range and 
cupboards as it was, and the common room, 
with its beautiful ceiling, open fireplace, 
long settles, attractive book-shelves, and 
charming window-nooks, as it now is. This 
room is for the boys’ daily use. 

It has been asked, ‘‘Is there any need for 
a Unitarian school for boys where so many 
fine schools are already in existence?’’ To 
this question, after due reflection and inves- 
tigation, all Unitarian parents should heart- 
ily answer, ‘‘Yes.’’ In the first place, it is 
not possible in a school of orthodox founda- 
tion, no matter what its liberality, for a 
child of Unitarian parentage to be placed in 
the right relations to God and the spiritual 
life. The atmosphere of such a school can 
hardly foster the development of a sincere and 
ethically ideal type of character. In the sec- 
ond place, it is a well-known fact that sys- 
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tematic efforts are made in orthodox schools 
to win allegiance to their special creeds. 
There can be no doubt that the Hackley 
School is needed; and Unitarians wishing a 
boarding school for their boys should rejoice 
at this opportunity of sending them where 
there prevails not only an atmosphere of ab- 
solute sincerity, but that is also dominated 
by the highest ethical ideals. 

It may not be understood that, in spite of 
Mrs. Hackley’s generous donation of her 
beautiful home and her contribution to the 
initial expenses of the school this year and 
her promise of $5,000 to it each year for five 
years to come, the school is not properly en- 
dowed. If it grows, it will need large funds 
for extending its plant. Here is a chance 
for some one to follow the example of that 
good son of Dartmouth who has just given 
his Alma Mater $300, 000. 

Seldom have the public schools of this city 
opened with so little complaint of lack of 
room for pupils and so little apparent fric- 
tion. The new buildings so sadly needed 
last year are ready for use this year; and, al- 
though there is some crowding out of pupils, 
notably in the tenement districts, Superin- 
tendent Jasper has met the difficulty by es- 
tablishing part-time classes, and by sending 
notice to the parent of every child denied ad- 
mission to a public school of the nearest 
school-building where there is a vacant seat 
of the proper grade. 

The Unitarian churches of Greater New 
York are now all open, and pastors and 
people are facing each other every Sunday. 
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The return of another busy season is easily 
seen at headquarters, where visitors are drop- 
ping in every day now, either residents here 
or from a distance waiting, as we all are, 
for the Dewey triumph and the cup races. 
Reports are coming into headquarters of one 
new church just completed and two more to 
be erected by new societies. M. A. M. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Conference Notes. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad advertises in 
another column special round-trip rates from 
Boston, as follows: sound lines and rail, 
$14; all rail, wa New York, $15.34; Colo- 
nial Express (through day train) or Federal 
Express (through night train), no change 
either way, at $16 34. Proportionate rates 
are offered from other New England points. 

In addition to the above, Nason & Russell 
and Crawford & Floyd each advertise for per- 
sonally conducted tours, a round-trip rate 
from Boston, including all expenses at hotel, 
etc., at $29 and $27 respectively. 

Of course, it is perfectly proper for all per- 
sons going to the Conference to choose for 
themselves which form of ticket will best 
suit their convenience. But, in deciding this 
matter, it may be well to ascertain first 
whether a ticket by one of the personally 
conducted tours that include the expenses at 
a hotel will give the purchaser the privilege 
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of stopping at any one of the Washington 
hotels with which the council has arranged 
for reduced rates during the Conference. 
The rates at these hotels range all the way 
from $1.50 per day up to $4, the latter being 
the price at the Shoreham, or $3 each for two 
in one room. The rate at the Arlington, 
which is to be the headquarters of the Con- 
ference, is $3.50 per day. 

Round-trip tickets va Pennsylvania Rail- 
road do not include hotel bill, and in this 
respect leave the purchaser the same liberty 
in regard to choice of hotel as the reduced- 
rate tickets on the certificate plan arranged 
for by the council with the Trunk Line As- 
sociations. Unquestionably, these tickets on 
the certificate plan offer the greatest advan- 
tage in the matter of time. These tickets 
going can be purchased as early as Thursday, 
October 12; and the return ticket can be pur- 
chased as late as Monday, October 23, thus 
covering a period of eleven days. This is 
especially favorable for those who want time 
for sight-seeing and trips to Mt. Vernon and 
Alexandria, without missing any of the ses- 
sions of the Conference. 

The reception given by the officers and 
ladies of the Women’s National Alliance will 
be held, as usual, on Thursday afternoon, 
from four to seven o’clock, in the large par- 
lors of the Arlington Hotel. This is the 
great social event of the Conference, and 
affords a delightful opportunity for friends 
from all parts of the country to come to- 
gether and exchange greetings and renew old 
associations. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that in a pro- 
gramme which includes such a large number 
of speakers as are included in the programme 
of the National Conference there should be 
some changes before the day of meeting ar- 
rives. The changes this year have been 
fewer than on some former occasions. The 
most noticeable of these changes are the fol- 
lowing: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
will give the report of the council, in place 
of the chairman, Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
D.D. Dr. Savage is steadily improving in 
health, and will soon resume his pulpit work 
in New York. Yet, fearing that the over- 
strain of the Conference week might retard 
his improvement, his physicians have advised 
him to get released from his engagement at 
Washington; and he has decided that his 
duty to his parish makes the following of 
this advice obligatory. The vacancy caused 
by his withdrawal from the list of speakers 
at the platform meeting at the Wednesday 
evening session has been filled by the selec- 
tion of Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago, who 
will speak on ‘‘The Appeal to Conscience.’’ 
On being selected to make the report for the 
council, Dr. Hale asked to be released from 
his engagement to speak at the Thursday 
afternoon meeting in the interest of the 
American Unitarian Association. This place 
was promptly filled, however, by the selection 
of Rev. Howard N. Brown, pastor of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, who will speak on ‘‘Our 
Message to Other Branches of the Church in 
America.’’ 

The many friends of Rev. John H. Hey- 
wood of Louisville, Ky., will regret that he 
is obliged to cancel his engagement to con- 
duct the devotional meeting on Wednesday. 
The name of the minister who will take his 
place at that meeting will be announced 
soon. 

The following list of boarding-houses, in 
addition to those announced in the Christian 
Register for September 14, has been furnished 
by the committee in Washington :— 

The Livingston, 100g Thirteerith Street, 
N. W., $1.25 per day; the Litchfield, Four- 
teenth, between I and K Streets, N. W., 
$1.25 per day; the Yi, 1or2 Thirteenth 
Street, N. W., $1.50 per day. These rates 
are for rooms and board. Houses are located 
near All Souls’ Church. 
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Mrs. D. Haynes, 14 Grant Place (between 
Ninth and Tenth Street, N. W.), has rooms 
for rent (near Congregational church). 


American Unitarian Association. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The pamphlets containing the annual re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer of the 
Association, together with the address of the 
president and the minutes of the annual 
meeting, have been mailed to every member 
of the Association; and packages have been 
sent for distribution to all the settled minis- 
ters. It is hoped that the report will thus 
reach all the people who are or who ought to 
be interested in the work and progress of the 
Unitarian Church in America. Some loyal 
ministers distribute the report by hand, leav- 
ing a pamphlet in each household in the 
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parish. Others mail a copy to every family. 
Others place the reports in the pew, and ask 
the members of the congregation to take the 
pamphlets home and read them. In some 
cases, however,the ministers are so much oc- 
cupied with higher things that the package 
of reports remains unopened, and the people 
fail to learn the use and fruitfulness of the 
money they have contributed to the national 
cause. It is even rumored that in some 
churches the report reaches the people only 
through the medium of the stove or the fur- 
nace, the pamphlets being used by the jani- 
tor to kindle the fire. It may be unneces- 
sary to say that the report is really meant to 
warm the hearts of the people rather than 
their bodies, and to kindle spiritual fervors 
rather than be dissipated in smoke. If the 
reports do not get into the amds of the peo- 
ple, friends of the Unitarian cause can help 
by calling the attention of their minister or’ 
officers to the omission. Then, if the sub- 
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stance of the message fails to get into the 
heads and hearts of the people, the fault will 
be in the writers of the message, and not in 
the loyalty and courtesy of the intermedi- 
aries, 

The secretary wishes to call the attention 
of those interested in financial matters to the 
changes in the form of the ‘‘Treasurer’s 
Statement.’’ The substance of the_ treas- 
urer’s report is encouraging, and the method 
of presentation is indicative of the spirit 
which now animates the administration of 
the Association. The officers wish to invite 
the entire confidence of those who contribute 
to the work of the Association, and they pro- 
pose to give complete publicity to all the 
financial transactions of the Association. 
Nothing is done behind closed doors. The 
methods of doing business, the details of the 
missionary expenditures, the condition of the 
investments, are set forth in full. Every con- 
tributor can discover just how and where his 
money is used. The rapid reader, who de- 
sires to know briefly just how his Associa- 
tion stands financially, will find the summary 
of the year’s accounts on page 31; while, in 
the tables that follow, every item of receipt 
and expenditure is enumerated. The mis- 
takes are as candidly set down as the suc- 
cesses, and the failures in missionary en- 
deavor are in no way concealed. Those who 
try to sow to the spirit must be prepared to 
find that some seed falls by the wayside and 
some on shallow soil; but the members of 
the Association may well take courage in the 
knowledge that most of the seed of their 
planting falls in good ground. The report 
clearly demonstrates that the money intrusted 
to the directors of the Association is effi- 
ciently used to found and maintain useful re- 
ligious institutions, to support preachers, to 
publish books and tracts, to maintain the ac- 
tivities of national and local headquarters, 
and through diversity of operations to ad- 
vance the principles of thought and conduct 
in which Unitarians believe. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Will the unions please notify the national 
secretary of any members who will attend the 
National Conference at Washington, October 
17-19? 

The secretary speaks at Leominster, Lex- 
ington, and the State Convention of the 
Universalist Christian Union at Franklin, 
Mass. 

Fair-lists should be sent in at once, though 
additional ones will be received at any time. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


October 8, ‘Religion in the Market: The 
Buyer.’’ Ezek. vii. 12 (middle clause) ; 
Isa. lv. 2. 


Tue ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE. 


BY EDITH M. HOWES, PRESIDENT OF THE CONSUMERS’ 
LEAGUE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Sermon on the Mount, nineteen cen- 
turies after its delivery, is pronounced by 
some an impracticable dream; yet every year 
an increasing number of people are trying to 
apply its teachings to their daily lives. It 
requires not only intention, but intelligence 
to apply the truth of the brotherhood of man. 
Something of the directness and simplicity 
of the little child must guide us in the study 
of our duty to our neighbor. The individual 
conscience makes us realize our duty to God; 
but the social conscience must be developed 
in us, that we may understand our duty to our 
neighbor. This social conscience is being 
trained to-day, not only by the church, but 
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by various organizations that have been 
formed to unite people in their efforts to re- 
lieve suffering, to combat evil tendencies, and 
to promote the welfare of humanity. One of 
the latest and most interesting of these organ- 
izations is the Consumers’ League. ‘‘It is 
an association of persons who strive to do 
their buying in such ways as may further 
the welfare of those who make or distribute 
the thing bought.’’ In other words, it recog- 
nizes that buyers or shoppers (as they are 
frequently called) have not only power, but 
moral responsibility, in the act of shopping, 
and that they may make the lives of those 
who manufacture or who sell the articles they 
purchase a little easier and happier. 

The league is justified in this belief by the 
approval of its work by many of the leading 
economists of the day, and the practical re- 
sults that it has already secured. In New 
York City some years ago a group of women 
interested especially in the welfare of the 
working girl and woman formed the first 
Consumers’ League of this country. Its first 
work was the improvement of conditions in 
the large dry-goods and department stores, 
where saleswomen and cash-girls, especially 
at the holiday season, were obliged to work 
late in the evening, without extra compensa- 
tion, were not provided with seats, and were 
sometimes fined in ways that reduced their 
small earnings to the barest pittance. After 
consultation with a few merchants, distin- 
guished for fair and honorable dealings with 
employees, the standard of a fair house was 
adopted ; and those merchants who approached 
this standard and who desired such advertise- 
ment were put upon a list known as the 
“*White List.”’ Members of the league and 
the purchasing public were then advised to 
patronize the stores on this list. As the first 
list published contained but nine names, 
and the one last published contained thirty- 
six, the success of this effort cannot be 
doubted. By the aid of the league, certain 
laws for the better protection of women and 
minors in mercantile establishments in New 
York State have been passed; and a public 
sentiment has been aroused and educated. 
Laws, as we all know, are absolutely depend- 
ent for their enforcement on the support they 
receive from public opinion, and soon become 
dead letters where such opinion is not 
alive to their enforcement. The Consumers’ 
Leagues of the country—four in number— 
have now united to combat an evil that is 
especially alarming in connection with the 
manufacture of clothing, where the sweat- 
shop still flourishes, with its attendant dan- 
gers of spreading contagious diseases through 
clothing and of demoralizing the workers by 
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long hours, unsanitary and filthy conditions, 
and miserable wages. 

The leagues have discovered, by careful 
investigation, certain manufacturers of cloth- 
ing who are endeavoring to maintain clean 
workshops, fair hours, and decent wages,— 
those who perforce must struggle in competi- 
tion with men who are indifferent, or even 
brutal and dishonest, in their dealings with 
their employees. It proposes to place on 
goods manufactured by such firms a label 
known as the ‘‘ National Consumers’ League 
Label,’’ and then urge the purchasing public 
to inquire for goods bearing this label. The 
label will be put first on women’s muslin 
underwear, where good factory conditions are 
at present most easily maintained, and where 
a cheap as well as a good article can be pro- 
duced by the use of steam and electric power. 
The label will be extended to other articles 
and outside clothing as rapidly as public sup- 
port will permit. If the merchant tries to 
satisfy the desires of his customers for style, 
bargains, good workmanship, and cheapness, 
will he not also be eager to meet the demand 
for articles that have been fairly and decently 
made and paid for? It is*in the retail store 
that the retail buyer must do his work. In 
one of our Boston stores a notice in the 
lunch-room states that a saleswoman failing 
to report three requests in a day for an arti- 
cle not in stock is liable to dismissal. 
Does not this prove to the individual buyer 
his power and responsibility? A manufact- 
urer of shoes once said, ‘‘I hate narrow- 
toed, high-heeled shoes; but people will buy 
them, so I make them.’’ 

The famous firm of Day & Martin intro- 
duced its blacking in the London market by 
sending on a specified day to all the shops 
where such an article would naturally be sold 
a liveried footman, who asked for Day & 
Martin’s blacking. The result. was a busi- 
ness success. Every individual who has pur- 
chased a bicycle has helped to build up the 
enormous business in which millions are now 
invested. 

The truth is that co-operation is and must 
be the underlying principle of industrial and 
business life. We work together, whether 
we will or not. Let us work, then, with in- 
telligence and brotherly love, and so direct 
our purchases that we may promote the wel- 
fare not only of the honest merchant and 
manufacturer, but also of thousands of 
workers in store and factory. 


The Sunday School. 


The second Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will 
be given at 25 Beacon Street, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 30, 2.30 P M., by Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford. All are cordially invited. 


Only about a week remains in which Sun- 
day-schools and churches can send contribu- 
tions to the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
We hope there will be responses in this time 
from many sources not yet accounted for. 
The books will close October 5. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society will 
publish very soon a new tract for free distri- 
bution by Rev. T. Sunderland, ‘‘Why 
study the Bible?’’ There will also be issued 


within a few weeks a little pamphlet by Rev. | 


C. F. Dole, ‘‘Questions on the Life of 
Jesus.’’ Mr. Dole’s new series of questions 
will prove very useful in Sunday-schools as 
a review of the study of ‘‘The Life of Jesus,’’ 
bringing up, as they do, the chief events and 
facts in the Gospels. 


A very attractive programme is being pre- 
pared for the annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society. Prominent and 
competent speakers will give addresses on 
subjects which are practical, and which bear 


The Christian Register 


directly upon the work of the Sunday-schools 
It has been planned to bring forward some of 
the ministers who have not heretofore ap- 
peared, and to introduce new voices. . Many 


|of our younger ministers have been devoting 


themselves with great intelligence to Sunday- 
school problems Those at the meeting will 
get the benefit of their experience. 

Hingham is a delightful town, rich with 
historical associations and generous in hos- 
pitality. The platform meeting on Wednes- 
day evening will be held in the New North 
Church; and-all the subsequent sessions on 
Thursday take place in the Old, or the First, 
Parish Church. 


In addition to the numerous reprints of the 
manuals on ‘‘The Life of Jesus,’’ demanded 
by the new course of lessons, the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has recently issued 
new editions of Mrs. Wells’s work, ‘‘ Large 


Truths in Little Stories,’’ Hall’s ‘‘ First 
Lessons on the Bible,’’ Horton’s ‘‘ Noble 
Lives and Noble Deeds,’’ Mrs  Jaynes’s 


“*Lessons on the Old Testament, ’’ and Spauld- 
ing’s ‘‘Gospel of Luke.’’ 


Orders for the lesson pictures, leaflets for 
teachers, blank books to accompany ‘‘ Life of 
Jesus,’’ have come in so numerously as to 
make it well-nigh impossible to satisfy the 
demand; but, by planning and _ rushing, 
scarcely a Sunday-school has been disap- 
pointed in their time request. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet with Rev. L. B. Mac- 
donald at Concord, Mass., on Monday, Octo- 
ber 2. Dinner at the Colonial House at one 
o’clock. Train on Fitchburg Railroad from 
Boston at 11.35. Subject, ‘‘The Subjective 
Aspects of Evil.’’ Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


North Midlesex Congregational Conference : 
The next session of this conference will be 
held with the society in Ayer, Rev. John W. 
Roberts, minister, on Thursday, October 5 
The morning subject is ‘‘The Unitarian Gos- 
pel’’; and the speakers will be Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes, Rev. George C. Wright, and Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot. There will be a devotional 
meeting at noon, conducted by Rev. Louis 
H. Buckshorn. The afternoon subject will 
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be ‘The Organization of Unitarianism,’’ 
and the speakers are to be Mrs. C. E. A 
Bartlett and Rev. John P. Forbes. 


Boston.— Rev. Benjamin F. McDaniel 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester. The 
regular Sunday service will be at 10.45, fol- 
lowed by the Sunday-school. Mr. McDaniel 
has also taken charge as superintendent and 
minister of the Barnard Memorial Chapel. 
He will be at the building, 10 Warrenton 
|.Street, daily from 9.30 to 10.30, and at the 
Sunday service at 3 P.M. The aims and 
activities of the Memorial will be maintained 
in full vigor, and extended as fast and as far 
as possible. 


Parker Memorial: Sunday evening services 
will be resumed October 1, at 7.30. Rev. 
Burt Estes Howard of California has been 
secured as the preacher. His subject will be 
‘*The Man with the Brand.’’ Music by the 
Apollo Quartette (male). These meetings’ 
will be held every Sunday evening. The 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches has in- 
vited Mr. Howard to preach under their aus- 
pices, and they cordially invite all friends 
and supporters of the Hollis Street meetings 
to attend these popular religious exercises at 
Parker Memorial. Mr. Howard has a repu- 
tation for great power as an eloquent speaker. 
He has come out of the Presbyterian fold and 
become a Unitarian. His standing as a 
thinker has secured his selection for a pro- 
fessorship in the Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, which position he will fill next year. 
Meanwhile he is at liberty, while pursuing 
studies at Harvard University, to undertake 
Sunday evening preaching.’ Mr. Mills and 
his committee are hearty supporters of Mr. 
Howard. Much regret has been expressed 
over the retirement of Mr. Benjamin Fay 
Mills, but the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches hopes to combine the people of the 
Parker Memorial and the Hollis Street The- 
atre worshippers ina satisfactory and success- 
ful union. 


Concord, N.H.—On Sunday, September 
10, Rev. Frank L. Phalen closed his pastor- 
ate of seven years over the Second Congrega- 
tional Church of this city, he having accepted 
a call to the Church of the Unity of Worces- 
ter, Mass. A large audience was present, and 
the service was very impressive. Mr. Phalen 
did not refer directly to his approaching de- 
parture, but preached a strong and cheerful 
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sermon, taking for his subject ‘‘The Gospel 
for To-day.’’ Never was a pastor more be- 
loved by his people, or did a parish part 
with its minister more reluctantly. During 
the years of his earnest work the growth and 
prosperity of the church have been remark- 
able; and the fruit of the ‘‘good seed’’ 
which he has sown is seen in numberless 
ways. Mr. Phalen will be widely missed, not 
only in this city, but throughout the State, 
where he was constantly in demand to speak 
on various occasions. After the sermon Sun- 
day morning, September 10, the following 
resolutions were offered by Hon. James O. 
Lyford (one of the Prudential Committee 
of this church). They were unanimously 
adopted, and well express the feelings of the 
parish :— 

“‘Resolued, By the Unitarian society of 
Concord that, in parting with our beloved 
pastor, whose ministrations for seven years 
have been marked by fidelity and truth, whose 
work has unified and strengthened the society, 
we send greetings to his new pastorate, the 
Unitarian society of Worcester, and commend 
him to the same loyalty and support there 
which, through the co-operation he has en- 
listed here, have made his abiding in Con- 
- cord so fruitful in good works. 

‘* Resolved, That, while registering here our 
deep regret at his departure, we bid him fare- 
well with the most sincere wishes for his 
future success, and ask him to carry with him 
the affectionate regard of a people who will 
ever rejoice in his prosperity and that of his 
faithful wife, whose helpfulness in his pas- 
torate has been coequal with his ministra- 
tions. 

‘* Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the records of the society, and that a 
copy be furnished to the pastor.’’” 


Helena, Mont.—The Young Women’s 
League planned a lawn féte. Unfortunately, 
on the evening selected the rain fell in tor- 
rents. The young people were obliged, in 
consequence, to hold their lawn fétein the 
hall. Notwithstanding these discourage- 
ments, the hall was filled, and every one 
passed a most enjoyable evening. The sum 
of $60 was netted from the entertainment, 
and was devoted to the choir fund. The free 
kindergarten maintained by the ladies of the 
Unitarian society opened for the fall term 
September 11. It has been recently voted to 
extend the term from six months to eight 
months. ‘The interest taken in the mainten- 
ance of the kindergarten is greater this year 
than ever before 


Natick (Centre), Mass.—Rev. G. F. 
Pratt: The new society has. gained steadily 
in numbers the past year, and begins the fall 
work with redoubled energy on the part of 
pastor and people. During the vacation the 
ladies, in their zeal, got together and began 
sewing for a fair. Preparations have ad- 
vanced so rapidly that Friday, October 6, has 
now been set for the date. Friends who read 
this may be reminded that this is pioneer 
work, and merits any help they may be able 
to render. 


Oakland, Cal—Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
has resigned his pastorate here, his resigna- 
tion to take effect the 1st of October. The 
San Francisco Chronicle says: ‘‘Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland stated, when seen this evening, 
that his resignation. was due to the fact that 
he felt he could not longer bear the burden of 
the church debt. The First Unitarian con- 
gregation has a fine church at the corner of 
Fourteenth and Castro Streets, and a fine 
property; but its indebtedness is between 
$20,000 and $30,000. Dr. Sunderland said 
that he had appealed again and again to his 
congregation to either raise the debt entirely 
or do something toward paying it, but they 


had failed to respond. He thinks he has 


done his duty, and says he resigns with a 
clear conscience. ’’ 
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San Francisco, Cal.—The service at the 
First Church on Sunday, September 10, was 
one of the most memorable and impressive 
ever held in the city. Dr. Horatio Stebbins 
preached with wonderfully renewed strength, 
the occasion being the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of his ministry\in San Francisco. The large 


Business Notices. 


Three in One.—The clever French designers have 
combined three American pieces of furniture into one, and 
are selling it under the title of a ‘‘dresser.” The three 
pieces thus combined are a wardrobe, a chiffonniere, and 
a bureau. They have some of these new French dressers 
at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company. They 
have a great deal of beauty, and are great savers of both 
space and cost. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
eputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Tyngsboro, 2oth inst., at the house of Dr. G. A. 
Harlow, by Rey. William Brown, Daniel Joseph O’Shea 
and Nellie Louise Morey, sister of Mrs. Harlow, both of 
Tyngsboro. . f 

In Dublin, N.H.., 29th ult., at the residence of the bride’s 
father, by Rev. Granville Pierce, of Chelmsford, Percy 
Brayton, of Cambridge, and Mabel P. Allison. 

At the home of the bride, 2oth inst., by Rev. Clifton M. 
Gray, Wm. H. Seaver, of Springfield, and Alice M, Pierce, 
of West. Millbury. 


Deaths. 


At Charlestown, N.H., roth inst., Mr. George Hubbard, 
aged 87 years. 

From early manhood Mr. Hubbard had been active in 
promoting the interests of the Unitarian Church, which 
he served in various offices with unwearied devotion. In 
its dark hours, he was encouragingly hopeful; and to the 
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Returning Friday, October 20. 
Side trip included to 
MT. VERNON and ALEXANDRIA. 
PRICE OF TICKETS COV- 
ERING ALL EXPENSES Ss 2 9 a oOo. 
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NASON & RUSSELL, 309 Washington St., Boston 
(Opposite Old South Church). 
We refer to over 275 delegates and others who 
took this trip four years ago. 


POSITION WANTED. 

A young, Jady wishes a position as nursery governess 
in a family.. Children’s ages from four to nine years. 
Best of re aed Address “L. T. N.,” Box 74, East 

ASS. 


ORLEANS, 
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ALEXANDRIA 
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Conference of Unitarian and Other 
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220 Broadway, New York 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Washington’s leading Hotel and 
héadquarters for Unitarian Con- 
ference in October. 
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Resort, UFTON COURT, Cumden, So. Carolina. 
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Esqg., CAMDEN, So. CAROLINA, 
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congregation was deeply moved. Words of 
congratulation were afterward spoken by the 
chairman of the board of trustees; and a 
fitting tribute of affection, as a reminder of 
the occasion, was presented to Dr. Stebbins, 
accompanied by a memorial signed by hun- 
dreds of friends. 


Stowe, Vt.—Unity Church: Rev. Francis 
W. Holden. One year ago the society in- 
vited Mr. Holden to become its pastor, which 
position he has filled up to the present time, 
when he gives up the work to accept a call to 
return to Norton, Mass., where he was pastor 
for nearly three years. During the year that 
Mr. Holden has been in Stowe the society 
has prospered. The young people reorgan- 
ized. The Sunday-school has purchased a 
set of ‘‘The Book of Song and Service.’’ In 
leaving Stowe, Mr. Holden does not leave 
the society without a minister. Through his 
efforts, Mr. Frank R. Gale, A.B., has been 
called to the pastorate. Mr. Gale is a native 
of Barre, Vt., a graduate of Goddard Semi- 
nary and Tufts College, and for the past two 
years has been a student of Harvard Divinity 
School. Tuesday evening, September 12, he 
was ordained and welcomed into the fellow- 
ship. The service was held in® Unity 
Church. Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Burlington 
gave the sermon, Rev. Effie K. Jones of 
Barre the ordaining prayer, Rev. I. P. Booth 
of Morrisville the charge to the minister, and 
Rev. J. Edward Wright of Montpelier the 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. Francis W. 
Holden charge to people, and benediction by 
Rev. Frank R. Gale. The service was an in 
spiring one; and, though the church is large, 
it was well filled. There has been no candi- 
dating, no long delays, and both minister and 
people feel that there is health and prosperity 
for Unity Church. 


Directions to Delegates. 


In order that delegates and others desiring 
to attend the meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, to be held in Washington, D.C., 
October 16-19, may have ali the information 
necessary to guide them in making their 
plans, the following announcements are 
made :— 

The headquarters of the Conference will be 
at the Arlington Hotel, which, with its fine 
and spacious parlors, offers exceptionally 
good accommodations for all the large social 
gatherings, in connection with the meeting 
of the Conference. The reception to be 
given by the officers of the Women’s National 
Alliance, on Thursday afternoon, will be 
held at the Arlington. It will facilitate the 
work of the Conference if as many delegates 
as can make it convenient to do so will make 
this hotel their stopping-place. 


HOTEL RATES. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
hotels in Washington to give the following 
reduced rates to those attending the Confer- 
ence: Arlington Hotel, $3.50 per day; 
Shoreham, $4 per day, $3 each for two in one 
room; Ebbitt House, $3 per day; Riggs 
House, $3 per day, $2.50 each for two in 
room; Hotel Normandie, $3 per day, $2.50 
each for two in room; National Hotel, $3 
per day; Raleigh Hotel (European plan), 
$1 to $3 per day for rooms, $2 to $4 per day, 
two persons in room; Metropolitan Hotel, $2 
per day; American House, $1.50 to $2 per 
day. 

BOARDING- HOUSES. 


Mrs. Pond, 908 and gto Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., $2 per day each for two in room; 
$1.50, if there are more than two in room. 
Miss Owings, 1514 K Street, N. W., $1.50 
to $2 per day. ‘ 
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(A further list of boarding-houses will be 
announced later in the columns of the Chris- 
tian Register.) 


REDUCED FARES ON THE RAILROADS. 


By arrangement with the several passenger 
committees of the trunk line associations, re- 
duced fares to Washington and return have 
been secured over all the principal lines of 
railway. This reduction is on what is called 
the ‘‘certificate plan.’’ For the guidance of 
those who, in purchasing tickets, desire to 
avail themselves of the reduction on their 
return tickets, the following information, 
from the circular of instructions issued by the 
Trunk Line Passenger Committee, is given 
here :— 

‘*r, The reduction is fare and a third on 
the railroad committee’s certificate. 

**2. Each person availing of it will pay 
full first-class fare going to Washington, and 
get a certificate filled in on one side by the 
agent of whom the ticket is purchased. 
Agents at all important stations and coupon 
ticket offices are supplied with certificates. 

‘*3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If, however, the ticket agent at a local sta- 
tion is not supplied with certificates and 
through tickets to Washington, he can inform 
the delegate of the nearest important station 
where they can be obtained. In such a case 
the delegate should purchase a local ticket to 
such station, and there take up his certificate 
and through ticket to Washington. 

**4. Going tickets, in connection with 
which certificates are issued for return, may 
be sold only within three days (Sunday ex- 
cepted) prior to and during the continuance 
of the Conference meeting, except that, when 
meetings are held at distant points to which 
the authorized limit is greater than three 
days, tickets may be sold before the meeting, 
in accordance with the limits shown in regu- 
lar tariffs. 

“*s. Deposit your certificate, on the day of 
your arrival, with the Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, or the person designated by him to receive 
certificates, for necessary indorsement and visé 
of special agent. 

**6. Certificates are not transferable, and 
retum tickets secured upon certificates are not 
transferable. 

**>7, On presentation of the certificate, 
duly filled in on both sides, within three 
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Used for spring house-clean- 
ing is laying the corner-stone 
of comfort for the remainder of 
the year. Those having used 
it say ‘““Couldn’t do without it.” 


Educational. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beau grounds with tennis court. 
18 Airis resident. ScwooL.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 
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Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 
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at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OCTOBER 4ey7h9- Certifi- 
oe of principals admits to Smith and esley Col- 
eges. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, Rs 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Ptincipals, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. mighty Schoiar- 
ships awarded to students of Nigh standing. ix impor- 
tant buildings added since 1886. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 
Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 
Worcester, Mass. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY ster yess A nome 


school. reparatory of the first grade. Healthful loca- 
on. New athletic field. Live teaching. Small classes. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
rls begins Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building. For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 

At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


HACKLEY HALL **"rren's 


Rey. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, Head [laster. 


Trustees : 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright. Rey. Thomas R. Slicer. 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr, 
Mrs. C. B. Hackley. Gen, Rockwood Hoar. 
Mrs. Henry H. Rogers. Prof. Horatio S. White. 
Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt. Mr. Thomas M. Osborne. 
Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades. Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


HACKLEY HALL will open Oct. 2, 1899. 


Classics and English under Mr. Williams. 

peat eas and Physics under Mr. Seaver B. Buck, 
.B. Hary. 

Special instructors from Columbia and Teachers’ Col- 


ege. 
School limited, this year, to aes boys, who will have 
parental care and studies watchfully adapted to individual 
needs. Unusual facilities for riding, boating, and 
winter sports. Terms, $600. 

Next year the endowed school, as founded by Mrs. 
C. B. Hackley of New York, will increase its equipment 
and staff, and begin class-work with graded courses. It 
will stand for the highest type of Secondary Education, 
assist each youth to discover his best powers, and prepare 
him for the treer self-direction of the University. 
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days (Sunday excepted), after the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference, the ticket agent at 
Washington will return the holder to starting- 
point, by the route over which the going 
journey was made, at one-third the highest 
limited fare by such route. The return 
tickets will in all cases be closely limited to 
continuous passage to destination. 

**8. No refund of fare will be made on ac- 
count of any person failing to obtain a cer- 
tificate. 

‘fo, Delegates and others availing of the 
reduction in fare should present themselves 
at the offices for certificates and tickets at 
least thirty minutes before departure for 
trains,”? 

For any further information, please ad- 
dress D. W. MoreEHousE, 

' General Secretary, 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 


Oakes Angier Ames. 


On Tuesday morning, September 19, be- 
fore daybreak, after a brief attack of heart 
disease, Mr. Ames passed away at his home 
in North Easton, Mass. He had hoped to 
make a quick response when his summons to 
go should come, and his hope was realized. 
He was the Jast male representative of the 
third generation of the family that since 1803 
had made this place their home, and had 
built up here a great and successful industry, 
as well as engaged in extensive business en- 
terprises elsewhere; and he was the only man 
of the two later generations to reach the age 
of threescore years and ten. This limit he 
attained on the 15th of last April, amid the 
warm congratulations of many friends. His 
death is a most serious loss to this community, 
by whom he was respected and loved for the 
strength and simplicity of his character, the 
kindness of his heart, the purity and upright- 
ness of his life. 

All his life long Mr. Ames had made his 
home in North Easton, having been for many 
years the superintendent of the Ames Shovel 
Factory, —a place he filled with great ability. 
His perfect knowledge of all the details of 
this industry, his sound business judgment, 
and his integrity of character well fitted him 
for this important position. 

He was a man of strong character, even 
tempered, perfectly self-controlled, wise and 
conservative; and, while perfectly independent 
in judgment and action himself, he freely 
conceded such independence to others, and 
honored them in exercising it. Those who 
knew him best were often impressed by the 
justice, moderation, and charity of his per- 
sonal judgments. Whoever heard him express 
himself harshly, unkindly, or even thought- 
lessly of others? How many, indeed, have 
heard him interpose with a qualifying remark 
a charitable excuse for some one who had 
been spoken of with severe condemnation. 
It was even a peculiarity of his that he al- 
ways had a word for ‘‘the other side,’’ which 
so often needs a champion. 

Discussion with him never degenerated into 
excited controversy, and he never made use 
of unpleasant personalities. He was entirely 
free from pride of wealth, station, or author- 
ity. He never looked down upon others 
because they were poor; and he tried to judge 
all men by their real worth, whatever their 
condition or possessions. His admirable 
simplicity of character freed him from am- 
bition for public office or taste for ostentation. 

He was a man whose noble presence would 
have attracted attention in any company. 
But his natural dignity did not prevent his 
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being most genial and companionable, and 
easily approachable to all. He had learned 
the great secret of enjoying the simple and 
common blessings of life,—home and home 
love, plants and trees, the earth and sky, 
village affairs and happenings, the scenes 
and incidents of a journey, as well as the pub- 
lic interests of the nation and the world. 
This made personal intercourse with him 
exceedingly pleasant, for he was sure to take 
a hearty interest in whatever was the matter 
of conversation. But one learned in his 
presence to be on guard against dogmatic, 
sensational, and emotional exaggerations. 
His cautious, conservative, matter-of-fact 
nature led him to distrust extreme and sweep- 
ing statements; and his quiet, trenchant 
“‘How do you know that?’’ his insistent 
demand for convincing proof, often forced 
one to abandon, or at least to modify, asser- 
tions he had just made with confidence. 

Scrupulous to avoid any profession that 
might belie conduct or to believe without 
sufficient evidence, he was yet a loyal sup- 
porter of the Unitarian church, in which he 
was much interested and on whose services 
he was a constant attendant. He also took a 
vital interest in the affairs of the denomina- 
tion at large, attending the National Confer- 
ences, nearly always being present at the 
meetings of the Unitarian Club, contributing 
annually to the Unitarian Association and to 
other denominational causes. He was all his 
life an earnest, consistent temperance man, 
re-enforcing this cause by donations of 
money, and, better yet, by his personal 
example. 

Mr. Ames had not been well for several 
years; but he continually made light of his 
illness, hever needlessly taxing the sympathy 
of others, bearing his infirmity, and- even 
severe attacks of pain and the danger of 
death, with astonishing courage and cheerful- 
ness, and keeping the harness on long after 
most men would have submitted to hopeless 
invalidism. 

How serious a loss to our community his 
death is, and how deep a personal grief to his 
numerous friends, time alone will show. 
But, meantime, he blesses us by the example 
of the purity of his private life, his sterling 
integrity, the kindness, justice, and charity 
with which he lived so many years among us. 

W. L. CHAFFIN. 
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lamp-chimneys, one a 

week the year round, or one 

that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 


“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than. common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it ie can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘“*You say that the defendant turned and 
whistled to the dog. What followed?’ 
‘“Why,’’ said the witness, innocently, ‘‘the 
dog !’’ 


Larry was on the witness-stand. ‘‘Now, 
witness,’’ began the judge, ‘‘where were you 
when the prisoner began shooting into the 


crowd?’’ ‘‘Within a hundrid fate, yer 
honor.’’ ‘‘Then you were a bystander?’’ 
‘‘No, sor: Oi didn’t stand a minnet. Oi 


run loike th’ wind1!’’—Chicago Daily News. 


It is related of a certain evangelist in Ire- 
land that he was in the habit of addressing 
his audience as ‘‘Dear souls,’’ wherever he 


happened to be conducting services. When 
he was in Belfast, it was over and over, 
*‘Dear Belfast souls,’’ at Dublin, ‘‘Dear 


Dublin souls’’; and at Cork it was ‘‘Dear 
Cork souls,’’ in which instance his audience 
was overcome with laughter before he knew 
what he had said. 


‘*T can’t help feeling sorry for the farmer, ’’ 
said the young man who owes for summer 


board. ‘‘Why?’’ inquired Mr. Corntossel, 
abruptly. ‘‘ Because, —why—er—because his 
back is bent with toil.’’ ‘‘Mebbe you’re 


right. Mebbe it’s harder to bend your back 
with toil than it is to bend it ridin’ a bi- 
cycle. And yet I can’t see but what it 
amounts to the same thing in the end.’’— 
Washington Star. 


The queen is a close reader of the news- 
paper, and likes to see exactly what the press 
is saying of her and hers. Her Majesty must 
have been both surprised and amused to read 
in the Daily Chronicle this account of her 
visit to Bagshot: ‘‘Princess Victoria, of 
Sleswick-Holstein, dressed in simple white, 
stood by the queen’s phaeton, while the 
pony pawed impatiently and chatted to her 
Majesty.’’ This beats Balaam’s ass easily. 
Lxchange. 


A pun so good that it was not only par- 
doned, but enjoyed, was once made in a reply 
to Lord North. It could not have been made 
outside of England, where a clerk is invari- 
ably a ‘‘clark.’’ Lord North had just begun 
to make his annual budget speech in the 
House of Commons, when a dog, which had 
wandered in, lifted up his voice in a series 
of lively yelps. ‘‘By what new opposition 
am I attacked now?’’ inquired Lord North, 
facetiously. ‘‘I think, my lord,’’ replied a 
voice well known to most of the hearers, ‘‘it 
was the member from Aarvfshire!’’ 


**Tf any of your readers,’’ writes a friend, 
‘fever attended Gorham (Me ) Academy, they 
will remember Rev. Caleb Bradlee of Scar 
borough, —‘ Parson Bradlee,’ as we boys used 
to call him. He would make us a visit two 
or three times a term, and talk to us in old 
South Hall. Once he told us, during a cer- 
tain Democratic Presidency, that, if we were 
good boys, we should make good men. 
‘Some of you,’ said the parson, ‘may make 
a Washington or a Jefferson; and the Lord 
knows ’most any of you might make a 
Polk!’ ?’—TZyanscript. 


A farmer named Rogers used to drive a 
cow to and from the pasture. One morning 


a neighbor met Mr. Rogers walking in the!’ 


lane, his mind apparently engrossed with 
some weighty question. The neighbor called 
out: ‘*Good-morning, Mr. Rogers! Where 
are you going?’’ ‘‘Why,’’ said Mr. Rogers, 
in a surprised way, ‘‘I’m driving the cow to 
pasture.’’ And he waved his hand toward 
where the cow ought to have been, ‘‘ Well, 
where is the cow?’’ asked his friend. ‘‘I 


suppose I forgot to let her out of the barn,’’ | Dakotas. 


answered Mr. Rogers, humbly, as he realized 
his position, And he had,—WSedected. 
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Plate Printing. 
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